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Foreword 


Except for some editorial changes, the following is the study that 
Dr. Elmer Harp, Jr. submitted to Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass., in 
1952, in partial fulfilment of the requirements for the degree of Doctor 
of Philosophy. It also comprises his report of field-work conducted with 
support from the Arctic Institute of North America in 1949 and 1950. The 
National Museum of Canada expresses its gratitude to Dr. Harp and to the 
officers of the Arctic Institute of North America and Harvard University for 
permission to publish this study. 

No attempt has been made to revise the author’s text in the light of the 
many major developments since 1952 in the study of Dorset culture, despite 
the significance of such developments to the question of Dorset cultural affini- 
ties. The data presented here remain crucial to any understanding of Dorset 
relations, and their author’s evaluation constitutes a major development in 
thinking about Dorset origins. In 1961 Dr. Harp began another major 
programme in Newfoundland, and publications on it will incorporate the 
pertinent data and thought of the intervening decade. 

It is especially fitting that the National Museum of Canada publish this 
work, for it is the first major study of the prehistory of the Island of New- 
foundland. 


William E. Taylor, Jr., 
Archaeology Section, 
National Museum of Canada 
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FIGURE 1—Sites of the Cape Dorset Eskimo Culture. 
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Résumé 


Dans cette étude, l'auteur décrit la présence de la culture Dorset esqui- 
maude sur le littoral occidental de Terre-Neuve, ой des données fonda- 
mentales ont été recueillies sur place lors de reconnaissances effectuées 
au cours des étés de 1949 et de 1950. Huit sites Dorset disséminés sur le 
cap Riche ont donné un nombre global de 781 objets ouvrés. 

Une analyse de la culture Dorset, d'aprés les données connues et 
publiées à l'heure actuelle, révéle que cette culture se compose de quarante- 
cinq particularités persistantes et primaires et de six caractéristiques 
secondaires, dont quarante-neuf sont jugées valables à des fins de com- 
paraison. La phase terre-neuvienne de la culture Dorset, comparée à ces 
diverses caractéristiques, affiche un haut degré de corrélation. Cette phase 
permet également d'ajouter plusieurs nouveaux types à l'inventaire général 
de la culture Dorset. 

Un petit nombre de vestiges sans relation avec la culture Dorset, 
trouvés dans sept autres sites à Terre-Neuve, sont attribués provisoire- 
ment à la race indienne disparue des Beothuks. L'auteur étudie la simi- 
litude de ces objets et de ceux de la phase laurentienne de la période 
archaique dans le nord-est de l'Amérique du Nord et il note que les 
Beothuks formaient peut-étre un poste avancé et isolé de cette tradition 
préhistorique. 

L'auteur étudie ensuite en détail les ressemblances entre la culture 
Dorset et certaines cultures particuliéres de l'Alaska, et il livre ici des 
traits nouveaux qui semblent les rattacher de prés au complexe d'outils 
en pierre de Denbigh. 

Finalement, il traite du probléme des contacts entre Indiens et Esqui- 
maux de la culture Dorset dans la région de Terre-Neuve et du Labrador, 
puis il analyse certaines données qui pourraient constituer des indices de 
diffusion de cette culture. Cependant, il conclut que les Esquimaux de 
culture Dorset et les Beothuks constituent des reliquats géographiques de 
deux courants culturels qui peuvent remonter en définitive à des ancétres 
communs de l'Ancien Monde. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


Orientation and Method* 


This thesis deals, in a broad sense, with the extinct Cape Dorset Eskimo 
culture of the North American Arctic. More specifically, it is concerned with 
the particular aspect of that culture which once existed in Newfoundland. 
It brings to an end the initial phase of what I planned as a long-term project 
of archaeological research in the northeastern sector of the continent. 

The concept of the investigation grew originally from my post-war 
association with Frederick Johnson, and, as I have already mentioned, I am 
greatly indebted to him for guidance in this and other matters. My first 
considered aim in the area was an attack on problems surrounding the 
defunct Beothuk Indians of Newfoundland, but now, after two summers in 
the field I clearly have very little evidence that concerns them directly. A 
great deal of further work will be necessary, especially in the primary matter 
of locating new Beothuk sites, before anything definitive can be drawn up 
regarding these people. 

On the other hand, the field-work has been very productive in certain 
different respects. Considerable data have been obtained in a hitherto not 
well known section of southern Labrador(1), and sizable collections made 
in a total of thirteen sites in northwestern Newfoundland. Several of these 
latter sites had been visited twenty years before by W. J. Wintemberg, of 
the National Museum of Canada, who characterized his findings as related 
to the Cape Dorset Eskimo culture(2). My own collections from Newfound- 
land, which are the nuclear data of this thesis, will be examined in the light 
of Wintemberg’s hypothesis. 

Since my field-work to date has been chiefly a reconnaissance, I feel 
it should be emphasized, although perhaps obviously, that investigation in 
this area is by no means finished. I believe, however, that a solid beginning 
has been made and that the results are most encouraging. Also, it appears 
to me there is now a sufficient corpus of data to warrant a fresh analysis and 
reappraisal of the Dorset problem. As one’s knowledge of this extinct culture 
expands with each new find, it is a good idea occasionally to reconsider and 
rearrange these data with a view to opening up new avenues of approach. 
That is my over-all purpose at this time. Specifically, the objectives of this 
thesis may be listed briefly as follows: 

1-4о describe as completely as possible the Newfoundland aspect of the 

Cape Dorset Eskimo culture; 

2—to orient this aspect within the total Dorset culture context; 

3—to re-examine the New World relationships of Dorset. 

My theoretical approach to these objectives may be classified as mainly 
historical. Since not all facets of the problem are known, and at best it is 


*References and notes will be found on page 173. 


possible to abstract only portions of Dorset culture, it does not seem wise at 
this time to attempt more than I have outlined. Naturally, I shall be interested 
in examining those functional and developmental aspects of Dorset culture 
which may be inherent in the data, but in so far as they may relate to that 
higher concept, the nature of culture, I prefer to wait until there is more 
information to depend on. It may be, as Taylor says(3), that “the primary 
concern of the archaeologist should be directed toward a depiction of the 
culture of a human group represented at a single site or fraction thereof, not 
toward placement a certain cultural manifestations in a broad panorama 
of archaeological sites.” Certainly, however, at this stage of the game, it 
seems equally necessary, important, and interesting for us to attempt just 
such a placement of Dorset in the broad panorama of Eskimo culture. 
Dorset can neither be understood nor appreciated without such reference to 
an exterior whole, and, as far as I am concerned, a complete inferential 
construct of Dorset culture, in any or all of its sites, would be valueless 
without it. 

The method of the study will involve ordering and analysing all known 
Dorset cultural remains with the purpose of establishing their significant types 
and variants of types. Next, after matching the Newfoundland collections 
against these types, they will be examined from the standpoint of their 
ultimate New World distribution, and in that manner it may be expected that 
certain relationships of Dorset with other cultures can be delineated. This 
will require the use of typology, and it follows that classificatory systems 
must come into play. I do not, however, intend to adhere rigorously to the 
tenets of any particular one of these, but I shall try to make evident and 
clear whatever standards I may be using at a given moment. 

As for the techniques I utilized in accumulating field data, they are of 
a reconnaissance nature, as I have already mentioned. Once a site had been 
located, it was thoroughly surface-hunted, photographed, and sketch- 
mapped. Test pits, or trenches, were then excavated to increase the inventory 
of specimens, to acquire related cultural data of any sort, and to establish 
the stratigraphic position of the culture-bearing horizon within the soil pro- 
file. Wherever significant features such as house pits were noted, they too 
were excavated. In every case, inasmuch as the total soil layers were usually 
quite thin, all excavation was conducted with a hand trowel, once the sod 
had been stripped back with a shovel. All but one of the sites investigated 
were coastal in location and were also situated on one or another of the 
old raised strandlines which characterize western Newfoundland. This injected 
an arresting possibility of relative chronology into the problem, and levelling 
traverses were run with an Abney level from each site down to the high tide 
mark. 

The scheme of presentation from this point on is probably self-explana- 
tory. The next section offers a historical review of the entire Dorset question 
in order that this thesis may assume its proper place in the total perspective. 
The succeeding chapters are devoted to field data, interpretations, and con- 
clusions. I have chosen to make the field data as simple as possible, and they 
will be given virtually in outline form. This reduces them to reference 
status which, I think, is all that is necessary. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


The Cape Dorset Eskimo Problem: 
Historical Perspective from 1925 to 1951* 


Ideas of the Cape Dorset Eskimo culture date back only to 1925 when 
Diamond Jenness recognized several distinctive artifact types and hypo- 
thetically identified them as part of a hitherto unknown cultural entity in the 
eastern Arctic(1). The frame of reference that he established stimulated 
scholars to reorient and refine their investigations into the prehistory of the 
Eskimo, and the subsequent years have brought considerable elaboration of 
our theories on that subject. We are not yet, however, in possession of the 
complete story of the Cape Dorset Eskimo, and so this study will attempt 
to appraise and integrate their culture complex in terms of one of its sepa- 
rate manifestations, that which is found in Newfoundland. 

The basis of Jenness’s 1925 report was a collection of Eskimo artifacts 
that came to the National Museum of Canada from Coats Island, in north- 
ern Hudson Bay, and from a site on Cape Dorset in southwestern Baffin 
Island. Since there had been no scientific controls on the provenience of these 
specimens, it was possible only to analyse them typologically, and when this 
had been done several implement types emerged that were new in the realm 
of Eskimo archaeology. As set forth by Jenness, these included triangular 
chipped stone arrow or lance points with concave bases, chipped stone 
knives with asymmetrically curved edges, and blocks of ground and polished 
quartz that were probably abrading stones. Among the objects of bone and 
ivory were a number of strange harpoon heads; although these could be 
subdivided into several subtypes, all were linked by the common attributes 
of small size, line holes that had been made by gouging instead of drilling, bi- 
lateral basal spurs, and shaft sockets that were narrow and rectangular. 

Most of the artifacts from the Cape Dorset collection were identified by 
Jenness as belonging to the Thule culture, the ancient whale-hunting com- 
plex which had been recently distinguished by Therkel Mathiassen(2). 
Yet there remained a peculiar grouping of implements representing new 
and strange forms. None of these contained any drilled holes, and those made 
of bone and ivory were more darkly patinated and had a greater appearance 
of antiquity than the ones of the Thule culture. These major criteria led 
Jenness to postulate the former existence of a separate and older culture 
which he believed had occupied the area of northern Hudson Bay and south- 
ern Baffin Island prior to the influx of the Thule culture from the west. He 
named this complex the Cape Dorset Eskimo culture. 

Two years later Mathiassen published complete reports of the work 
he had done as archaeologist of the Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-1923, 
and in these he developed fully his concept of the ancient Thule 


*References and notes will be found on page 173. 


culture(3). Certain of his finds, particularly those from the sites оп the 
northern end of Southampton Island and Button Point on Bylot Island, 
were exactly like those of the Dorset, but for various reasons he 
preferred to think of these as variants of Thule. For instance, he claimed 
that the rectangular-socketed harpoon head was an old Thule type 
which, possibly, was traceable from Siberia to Greenland(4). The 
triangular arrow points with concave bases, he believed, were a special 
form of the old Central Eskimo and were also connected with the Thule; 
however, he concurred with Jenness in allowing that this particular form 
was a possible indicator of early influence received from the Indians of 
the boreal forest zone. (At this point he did not mention any specific Indian 
culture or tribal group.) Inasmuch as several of the bone harpoon heads 
under consideration had drilled perforations, Mathiassen was of the opinion 
that the so-called Dorset people had actually possessed knowledge of the drill, 
although, for some admittedly unaccountable reason, they had made only 
limited use of it. As for Jenness’s estimate of greater age for Dorset bone 
artifacts, on the basis of their deeper and heavier patination, Mathiassen could 
not agree to this. It was then his final opinion that the Dorset culture was a 
"peculiar, very locally-stamped phase of Thule . . ."(5). 

When, in 1928, Mathiassen reported on certain finds that had been made 
by Lauge Koch in 1922 in Hall Land, on the north coast of Greenland, he 
once more mentioned a close connection between his material and that of 
the Dorset culture, as it had been characterized by Jenness. His former 
view of Dorset, however, remained unchanged, although at this time he 
admitted that "the ages of the types" were not clearly comparable with the 
Thule culture(6). 

In the meantime, Jenness had done field-work in the Newfoundland 
area during the summer of 1927, the results of which he summarized in brief 
reports in 1928 and 1929. Once more he had come upon the peculiar fea- 
tures of the Cape Dorset culture, but this time he assigned them to a 
Beothuk Indian context. (It is not quite clear to me how Jenness knew 
that this material was Beothuk instead of Dorset, but that is a matter I 
shall deal with in a later section.) What slight knowledge we have concerning 
the extinct Beothuk indicates that they were basically Algonkian in culture, 
but here was evidence that seemed to show Dorset influence upon their 
culture. Jenness stated that the Beothuk hunted seals in the open sea with 
retrieving harpoons of Dorset type(7), and other Dorset traits which he noted 
in Beothuk specimens included triangular arrow points of flint, quartz, and 
basalt, curved-edge knives of flint and quartz, and a variety of simple, linear 
engraving. Aside from thus strengthening the position of his original Dorset 
hypothesis, Jenness's new data suggested contact and acculturation between 
early Eskimo and early Indian, and so exposed a different and highly 
important aspect of the problem. 

The next published work which had a significant bearing on the Dorset 
hypothesis appeared in 1930, namely a report of W. D. Strong's archaeolo- 
gical investigations in northeastern Labrador. One of Strong's interests lay 
in the explanation of certain common factors which characterize the oldest 
culture horizons in the northeast. In early levels there are many trait 
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correspondences between Eskimo and Indian cultures, and Strong postulated 
that his finds of an Old Stone complex in Labrador might represent a basic 
horizon which contained all the essential elements for the later development 
of both cultures, at least in the northeast(8). If this were true, it would then 
follow that Dorset might not have been Eskimo at all, and so might be 
disconnected from the classic stream of Eskimo development that has been 
charted from Alaska eastward to Greenland. Indeed, other scholars have 
briefly held a similar view, as we shall see. 

Jenness again entered the tourney in 1933 when he marshalled all the 
then known facts and strongly reaffirmed his opinion of the Dorset as a sepa- 
rate and independent culture which was clearly distinct from Thule. At this 
time he also suggested the possibility that the Dorset might have derived from 
the Caribou Eskimo, on the grounds that the Dorset culture, since it 
"depended more on fish and land animals than on sea-mammals," seemed to 
occupy an intermediate position between the predominantly inland Caribou 
Eskimo and the maritime Thule(9). This hypothesis offered incidental support 
to Birket-Smith's theory concerning an inland origin for all Eskimo 
culture( 10). 

Included in this last paper of Jenness's was the information that W. J. 
Wintemberg had conducted a reconnaissance in western Newfoundland during 
1929 and had discovered sites there which apparently contained pure Dorset 
material. Although Wintemberg did not publish on these finds until 1939(11), 
the mere announcement of them by Jenness was sufficiently important to 
cause a radical change in current thought on the Dorset problem. It is for 
this reason that his results had best be mentioned at this stage of our 
historical narrative. Wintemberg's finds included some of the diagnostic 
traits which had already been described for Dorset, but the Dorset complex 
was not particularly clarified by his collections: there were anomalous 
elements present, among them gouges and plummets which strongly smacked 
of Indian culture. Nevertheless, Newfoundland was thus more definitely 
than ever placed within the realm of former Dorset occupation, and a slightly 
clearer focus was obtained on an area of probable acculturation between 
early Indian and Eskimo. 

One of the most important results of this last research in Newfoundland 
was a complete vindication of the Dorset position as an autonomous culture. 
Mathiassen revised his former opinion and agreed that Dorset was too 
different from Thule to have arisen from it(12). At the same time he found 
himself unable to concur with Jenness's suggestion that Dorset might have 
derived from the Caribou Eskimo: he could not see enough cultural simi- 
larity beyond the supposition that both were inland cultures which had 
apparently been based more on hunting and fishing than on sealing and 
whaling(13). 

As an alternative hypothesis Mathiassen then stated that perhaps the 
Dorset culture was not Eskimo but rather Indian, and that it had later 
come in contact with the Thule Eskimo in the region of Hudson Bay(14). 
Collins, for a time, considered this a reasonable position, and he emphasized 
the affinities that seemed to exist between Dorset, on the one hand, and 
the Beothuk and prehistoric ‘Red Paint’ cultures, on the other(15). Several 
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years later, however, in his classic review of Eskimo prehistory, he dropped 
this tentative opinion because the ever-expanding Dorset culture context pos- 
sessed too many basic Eskimo elements, and on that basis it seemed un- 
likely to have been of Indian origin(16). Collins further pointed out resem- 
blances in stone techniques and art styles which tend to link Dorset with the 
earliest known Alaskan Eskimo cultures, although he continued to stress 
the fact that Dorset probably could not be interpreted completely without 
due consideration for the Indian cultures adjacent to it in the northeast. 

The next excavation of a major Dorset site was conducted by Graham 
Rowley in Foxe Basin during 1939. Here, on Abverdjar Island, off the Mel- 
ville peninsula, a sizable inventory of specimens was obtained, and condi- 
tions indicated that the site was probably pure Dorset. Both the types and 
techniques of Thule and modern Eskimo cultures were missing(17). This 
material further confirmed Jenness’s original analysis, and it also added other 
new types to the Dorset context. Among the most important of these was a 
series of bone carvings, on the basis of which Rowley stated that he could 
not support Collins’s view that Dorset art was similar to that of Old Bering 
Sea — 1(18). The absence, however, of so many typical Eskimo traits from 
the Abverdjar site indicated to Rowley an early date for the culture, and he 
suggested that the Eskimo remains seen by Eric the Red in 985 may have 
been those of the Dorset. 

In the same year, 1940, Quimby reported on a collection that he had 
obtained from the Belcher Islands in southern Hudson Bay. The founda- 
tion of this culture, which he named ‘Manitunik,’ appeared to be a mixture 
of both Thule and Dorset elements. This is one of the few known cases 
in which, at a reputedly early time level, one finds an authentic union be- 
tween the two cultures. In other places where both Thule and Dorset 
remains have occurred together, it has been difficult, if not impossible, to de- 
cide whether this communion had arisen from acculturation or out of strati- 
fied deposits. At any rate, in the Manitunik culture only a minority of traits 
could be attributed to Dorset influence. On this basis, Quimby postulated 
that Thule, after migrating into the eastern Arctic, had mixed slightly 
with Dorset, and then had gradually moved southward along the east coast 
of Hudson Bay, developing new traits and adopting others from the Indians 
of ancestral Algonkian stock(19). Another collection from the Belcher 
Islands, described by Jenness in 1941, also combined Dorset and Thule traits, 
but in this case no definitive statements could be made because the proveni- 
ence had lacked scientific direction. 

A new major synthesis of the problem was given by Jenness in 1940, in 
which he reiterated his conviction that the Dorset had been genuine Eskimo, 
and that they had derived from the same parent trunk as the ancient Eskimo 
cultures of Alaska. In this connection he cited the various similarities which 
tend to link Dorset with Old Bering Sea-I, and also with Kachemak Bay in 
southern Alaska, the latter case evidenced by de Laguna’s finds there(20). It 
seemed to him then that Dorset had separated from this parent stock some 
time prior to the development of Old Bering Sea-I and had moved east- 
ward into Canada not later than ‘the first millenium B.C.'(21). From this 
point on, he suggested, the Athapascan migrations became a major factor 
in the spread of the Dorset toward the east, and the Dorset had, as a result 
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of such pressure, left a position of contact with the Caribou Eskimo and 
developed their coastal culture which later stretched from Newfoundland to 
northern Greenland. 

In 1943 Leechman published a report on two Dorset sites which he had 
excavated during the middle '30's. These were located in the general area 
of Hudson Strait. They produced considerable material that served to but- 
tress the established Dorset types and also indicated stratigraphically that 
Dorset was earlier than Thule. 

During the same period a survey in the Thule District of northwestern 
Greenland was conducted by Holtved, the results of which were published 
in 1944, He suggested that Dorset had also been the earliest Eskimo culture 
in Greenland, and he assumed that it had reached there before A.D. 1000. 
It was then followed by an early phase of Thule, which Holtved held remark- 
able in that it showed more characteristics of an inland culture than did the 
later Thule phases. He asserted, however, that Thule and Dorset were basi- 
cally alike in their ice-hunting techniques and other general elements, and 
from this likeness he inferred that they represented parallel developments 
from a common proto-Eskimo culture which was assumed to have had 
some knowledge of a coastal existence. Although Old Bering Sea shared in 
this common ancestral foundation, the latter, according to Holtved, was 
more nearly like Thule than the other offspring(22). 

Junius Bird(23) who conducted field-work in the Hopedale area of Labra- 
dor, found that Eskimo remains there could not be traced culturally with 
any certainty, although he did mark the presence of both Thule and Dorset 
traits. He also had more to say on the subject of Strong’s Old Stone Culture 
and claimed that it should be attributed to the Dorset Eskimo, in spite of 
the anomalous Indian traits to be found within it. 

To date, there have been no other extensive published works dealing with 
archaeology in the realm of Dorset culture. In the summer of 1948 H. B. 
Collins excavated a stratified site in Frobisher Bay, southeastern Baffin 
Island, which contained two distinct occupation levels, Dorset and Thule, 
but no information beyond a preliminary report is yet available(24). The 
present writer, during 1949 and 1950, conducted intensive reconnaissance 
in the Newfoundland area, first opened up by Wintemberg, and it is mainly 
his experience there which constitutes the basis of this thesis(25). 

As for synthesis, however, other scholars have continued to deal in some 
measure with the Dorset problem because of its importance as a factor in 
the general pre-history of the North American Arctic. Among these have 
been de Laguna (1946 and 1947), Larsen and Rainey (1948), and 
Gjessing (1948). De Laguna stressed once more the acculturation that must 
have occurred between eastern Eskimo and Indian cultures during the 
Archaic period and suggested that contact between Dorset and Beothuk may 
have afforded the medium out of which arose the inland and coastal Lau- 
rentian aspect circa A.D. 1000(26). As for origins, she theorized that Dorset 
had ultimately derived from the ancient North Pacific continuum and indi- 
cated that it was linked by an important series of traits to Kachemak Вау-І 
in southern Alaska. Gjessing similarly regarded a generalized circumpolar 
complex as one of the key factors in the elucidation of both Indian and 
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Eskimo cultures, although he believed that many of the so-called Eskimo 
elements that occur in northeastern Indian cultures are not Eskimo at all, but 
rather are Old World components which were supplied to the Indians by 
the circumpolar complex(27). Larsen and Rainey expressed the view that 
Dorset was the eastern parallel of their Ipiutak culture because of basic 
similarities in economic orientation, various implement types, and also certain 
negative parallels, such as absence of the bow drill, whale hunting, and 
traces of the dog sled(28). 

One last note of interest in our historical narrative comes from J. L. 
Giddings’ work in early flint horizons on the north Bering Sea coast in Alaska. 
His preliminary report of 1949 shows that stratified sites there indicate a shift 
in Eskimo culture through a long time span, and his finds in the earliest 
stratum demonstrate a positive similarity to Dorset, at least in the matter 
of lamellar flaking. This, and other matters that have been only briefly 


touched upon in the introduction, will all be considered in greater detail in 
the ensuing chapters of this study. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


The Geographical Setting* 


Most of the archaeological data related to the Cape Dorset Eskimo culture 
in Newfoundland were obtained from two major centres on the west coast of the 
island, Cape Rich and Bonne Bay (Figure 2, p. 16). They will be presented in 
detail in this section of the thesis. Other sites, which indicate a non-Dorset cul- 
ture complex, will be considered as comparative material in later chapters. 

During both summers of field-work considerable working time was lost be- 
cause of storms, for the generally unpredictable weather along the west coast 
often makes travel by small boat hazardous, if not impossible. Beyond walking, 
there is no means of transportation overland during this season, and frequently 
one has no alternative but to sit and wait out a blow. For that reason 1 still have 
not visited all the locations that were included in my original plans. A rather com- 
plete itinerary of my movements in 1949 will be found published in a preliminary 
report of that season; in 1950, in addition to further reconnaissance in interior 
portions of the island, I revisited both the Cape Rich and Bonne Bay areas and 
conducted more work there. 


The physical aspect of the west coast of Newfoundland between Cape Rich 
and Bonne Bay is one of ruggedness and grandeur. It is a section which is 
often referred to as ‘the 80 miles of coastline without a harbour.’ Fronting 
the sea is a low, featureless coastal plain which is heavily covered with 
coniferous forest and dissected by the broad shallow valleys of numerous 
streams. Many of these streams widen into lakes that stretch across the 
plain from the very sea back into the glaciated canyons of the Long Range 
Mountains. Scattered across the surface of the plain are deposits of glacial 
till, and beneath are sandstones, limestones, and shales. 

The most striking feature of the coast is the escarpment of the Long 
Range Mountains which rises abrupt and sheer behind the narrow plain. The 
summits of these mountains are plateau-like and barren, and their elevations 
run from 1,656 feet in the Highlands of St. John, which lie just north of 
Cape Rich, to the 2,651-foot height of Gros Morne, the highest mountain in 
Newfoundland, which overlooks Bonne Bay at the southern end of the range. 
This scarp is the result of major faulting which occurred in Appalachian 
times when the metamorphic rocks of the mountains were thrust westward 
over the younger Palaeozoic rocks which underlie the coastal plain(1). 

The surface and drainage patterns of the island were considerably altered 
during the Pleistocene, and the effects of ice-action are particularly apparent 
along the west coast where the major valleys which penetrate the scarp are 
deep, U-shaped troughs. Bonne Bay itself is a beautiful example of a 
drowned, glaciated valley, or fjord. A series of raised, ancient beaches are 
clearly evident at many points along the coast, and the elevations of these 
run from fifteen to at least one hundred feet above present sea-level. 


*References and notes will be found on page 173. 
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Although the general climate of Newfoundland is marine in character, that 
of its west coast is somewhat less than equable. The icy Labrador Current 
which swoops through the Strait of Belle Isle chills the air and creates a bar- 
rier against the penetration of warmer air masses from the south. Added 
to this factor is the island’s location directly in the track of the cyclonic 
storms which trend out of the Gulf of St. Lawrence toward the Atlantic. 
Winds are highly variable, changing direction rapidly, and storms are 
frequent and intense. The winters, which are long and cold throughout the 
island, tend to be more severe on the west coast, and the short summers there 
are similarly cooler. Rainfall is everywhere abundant, averaging more than 
thirty inches for most of the island, and winter snow attains a maximum 
depth of 120 inches in the northern portions. 

Especially characteristic of the west coast are the heavy fogs which are 
generated when warm southwest winds pour out of the Gulf of St. Lawrence 
and over the Labrador Current. These are more prevalent during the sum- 
mer, when, for instance, the Strait of Belle Isle has an average of seventeen 
foggy days in the month of July. 

Ice conditions are another important factor in the general ecology, for 
during the winter months practically all but the southern < »astline is sealed 
in. Field ice begins to form in the early fall, and by December it is being 
augmented by arctic ice carried down on the Labrador Current. In the 
same month the Strait of Belle Isle is choked off, and by the end of January 
the pack has usually reached south to the Nova Scotian coast. Though the 
break-up begins in April, it may be as late as June before the Strait is clear. 
Icebergs continue to be a hazard to navigation during the remaining sum- 
mer months. 

Present-day human subsistence patterns on the west coast are oriented 
mainly around the fisheries, and this is a condition which may have pre- 
vailed in unbroken sequence since prehistoric times. The tiny ‘outport’ settle- 
ments, which vary in size from one or two families to several hundred people, 
exist in a high degree of isolation. The mainstay of their economy is the 
inshore fishing operation in which cod, salmon, and lobster are paramount. 
Sealing becomes an important occupation during six to eight weeks of the 
spring when the seals are hunted on the offshore ice. Indeed, Cape Rich is 
still a favorite sealing ground, and the modern hunters make their kill on 
the same rocky headlands where once, in times past, the Cape Dorset Eskimo 
stalked a similar prey. For a subsidiary income, many of the modern fisher- 
men take to the woods in winter-time and cut timber for the pulp mills at 
Corner Brook in the Bay of Islands. 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


The West Coast Sites* 


The most important group of west coast sites which I investigated occurs 
on Cape Rich, a rocky, barren headland some forty miles south of the en- 
trance to the Strait of Belle Isle. The Cape itself is a complex of two penin- 
sulas which is connected to the main body of the island by an isthmus. The 
general plan of this can best be ascertained from the map in Figure 3, p. 19. 
On the north side of the isthmus is a sheltered harbour named Port au Choix, 
one of the best on the coast, and I have used the name of the settlement 
there as the prime designator for my series of sites on the Cape. The numeri- 
cal sequence I use is based solely on the chronological order in which I 
investigated or discovered these sites. 


Site: PORT AU CHOIX—1 


Location—(See Figure 3, page 19). Situated on the north shore of Cape 
Rich peninsula at the base of Calvary Point. It stands approximately a 
hundred yards back from the beach at an elevation of 31 feet above sea-level. 

Description—tThis section of the shoreline is open and covered only with 
low-growing heath vegetation. The turf has been cut here and there by a net- 
work of cow and horse trails, and in places these have been blown out into 
larger exposures. The site occurs in one of these, amidst a scattering of 
weathered fragments of limestone. The amount of cultural debris found here 
on the surface was small and was limited to a circular area about eight feet in 
diameter. This was probably a briefly-used camp-site, although there is a 
possibility that it may have been a peripheral manifestation of the larger 
site of Port au Choix-2, which lies less than 200 yards away in a westerly 
direction. 

Profile—(See comparative sketches, Figure 11, p. 88). 

1) Present surface turf, 1 to 2 inches thick. 

2) Reddish brown peaty earth, 4 to 6 inches thick. This denotes the 
former presence of coniferous scrub or forest in this particular sec- 
tion. The culture occurred at the base of this stratum and on top of 
the underlying beach formation. Thus, presumably, the site was 
occupied prior to the growth of forest. 

3) Limestone bedrock and water-worn fragments of same. 


Cultural Remains—Exploratory trowelling located traces of a hearth area 
on top of the rock stratum: these included fine fragments of charcoal, 
several pieces of burned and heat-cracked rock, and a few bits of burned 
bone. Numerous chips of flint and chert, many of them tiny pressure flakes, 
and a total of ten artifacts were also collected from this site. This material, 


*References and notes will be found on page 173. 
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with the exception of опе small corner-notched point of translucent grey 
quartzite, is typically Dorset, as will be shown in a later section. 


Site: PORT AU CHOIX—2 


Location—(See Figure 3, p. 19). Situated on the north shore of Cape 
Rich peninsula, roughly midway between Calvary Point and Blanche Point. 
This is the site, known locally as ‘Phillip’s Garden,’ which Wintemberg visited 
briefly in 1929 and test-pitted on the 'north end'(1). 

Description—(See Figure 4, p. 21). The site lies within an open, grassed- 
over area which is semicircular in shape and measures approximately 
220 yards across the beach front by 140 yards deep. This meadow is heavily 
turfed over and carpeted with a profusion of wild iris. Surrounding it on the 
landward side is an almost unbroken ring of stunted scrub firs. At preseat it 
is used as a pasture for the few head of cattle and horses which are kept on 
the peninsula. 

Traversing the site in an east-west direction are three raised terraces which 
stand 6, 14, and 31 feet above sea-level. The uppermost two of these benches 
contain cultural remains in the form of refuse middens, house pits, and asso- 
ciated artifacts. А majority of the house pits occur on the middle bench, 
together with most of the remains. The lowest bench apparently was not 
occupied in the prehistoric period, and the highest one contains only a rela- 
tively small concentration of cultural debris in its easterly half. As a whole, 
this is the most extensive and important of the Dorset sites that I have so far 
encountered in the area. 


Profile—(See comparative sketches in Figure 11, p. 88). 

1) Present surface turf, 1 to 2 inches thick. 

2) Dense, hard-packed, black soil, shot through with grass roots, 2 to 
6 inches thick. The cultural materials occur throughout this zone, but 
there is no discernible internal stratigraphy. The absence of red 
peat suggests that the site has never been forested and that the 
surrounding scrub fir is only now encroaching upon the meadow. 

3) Coarse, brownish beach sand and weathered limestone rocks of 
slablike shape. 

Although this place is called ‘Phillip’s Garden,’ there is no indication what- 
soever that it has ever been used for gardening purposes. In the memory of 
the eldest members of the nearby communities there are no folk tales of 
gardens. Furthermore, there are no disturbances in the soil profile: the masses 
of food-bone debris contained in the middens are uniformly well-preserved 
and patinated (which would not be the case had they ever been spaded over); 
and the surface of the meadow does not have the furrowed topography that 
results from local gardening practices, which endures for many years in the 
form of parallel ridges running up the slope. 


Cultural Remains—A total of 551 artifacts are at hand from this site, and 
yet it can be said without exaggeration that I have done little more than 
scratch the total area involved. In 1949, test trenches were trowelled in 
House-1, on Bench-3, and through a short section of the middens on 
Bench-2 (Figure 4). In 1950, a trench of approximately sixty feet in 
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length and two feet in width was excavated across the front of Bench-2 
and within House-3, toward the western end of the site. Another simi- 
lar trench, 50 feet in length, was dug up on Bench-3 at the eastern 
end (Figure 4). This more or less equal sampling of both levels was 
intended to discern any possible cultural differences that might exist 
between the two, and the results of this work will be discussed in the later 
comparative sections. 

The most interesting feature of this site is the series of house pits which 
mark both the middle and upper terraces. These are not at once apparent, 
but upon close observation they show up as shallow, saucer-shaped depres- 
sions. Most of them are further delineated by an unusually lush growth of 
meadow grass and wild iris in their interiors. I counted a total of sixteen 
of these house pits, of which fourteen are situated on Bench-2 and two 
on Bench-3. There may be several others, particularly two more on Bench-3, 
but I could not be certain of their authenticity, and there was no time to 
prove it by excavation. The sketch map in Figure 4 shows the general dis- 
tribution of the pits and the system of numbers which I have applied to them. 

These depressions may be either round or rectangular. Each is surrounded 
by a grass-covered ridge of earth which rises from 12 to 18 inches above 
the exterior surface of the meadow (Figure 5-A and -B, p. 23). The ridges 
themselves are gently sloping, and at the base level of the meadow they may 
measure anywhere from 3 to 8 feet in thickness. I suspect that this great 
variation in width may be due to the possibility that portions of some of the 
ridges may be refuse middens. Most of the house-pit interiors are sunken 
6 to 12 inches beneath the general surface of the terrace on which they are 
situated. The over-all size of the pits is also somewhat variable: the largest 
that I measured is 15 feet square, and from this apparent upper limit they 
graduate downward to several round depressions which have a diameter of 
10 feet. 

Few of the house pits offer any indication of former entryways, but in 
some cases there seems to be a slight break in the surrounding ridge on the 
seaward, or north side. In no instance is this well defined. Evidence ob- 
tained from the test trenches, however, showed rather more conclusively that 
the dwellings were indeed oriented toward the beach, and the presence of 
hearth areas on their northerly sides probably can be equated with entrances 
that faced in the same direction (Figure 5-C, p. 23). 

Excavations were made in Houses No. 1 and No. 3 in order to determine 
any structural aspects of the pits and their enclosing ridges. These disclosed 
that a more or less normal soil profile exists in all portions of a given house 
area (Figure 5-B, p. 23). There are no purposeful walls of stonework be- 
neath the ridges, nor are there floorings of stone or other material within 
the pits. On the other hand, there seemed to be a few more of the flat lime- 
stone beach rocks concentrated within the ridges than were normally found 
at other places in the meadow, and this fact suggests that the house pits are 
the remains of locations where skin tents were held down by rings of stone. 

The trenches across the fronts of Bench-2 and Bench-3 uncovered a cer- 
tain pattern of human occupation around each of the house pits (Figure 5-C). 
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FIGURE 5—Features of Site Port au Choix, 2. 
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In front of Houses No. 1, No. 2, No. 3, and No. 4 there were strong concen- 
trations of hearth signs, including fragments of charcoal, bits of burned and 
calcined bone, heat-cracked rock, and sherds of carbon-encrusted soapstone 
cooking vessels. Mixed with these were occasional scrap chips of flint and 
chert and a few stone implements. Beyond the periphery of the hearth, in each 
case, there commenced a midden of food bone debris which also tended to 
be a manifestation of the individual household. As the trench extended 
across the front of the bench between house pits, this concentration of bone 
lessened, faded out, and then increased again as the next hearth was ap- 
proached. Presumably this pattern may hold for the other house pits in the 
site. 

The distribution of artifacts here closely followed that of the bone mid- 
dens. Most of the specimens and scrap chips were intermixed haphazardly 
with the bone debris, and these deposits always coincided with the stratum 
of dense, black soil which lies beneath the surface sod and on top of the old 
beach sand and gravel. There was no discernible stratigraphy within this cul- 
ture zone. One remarkable fact was the excellent state of preservation that 
characterized most of the bony material in the site, whether artifacts or food 
debris. This seems to indicate that the relatively small percentage of bone 
artifacts represents a fairly true sample of this category, and that not too 
many have been lost through disintegration. 


Site: PORT AU CHOIX—3 


Location—(See Figure 3, p. 19). Situated on the adjoining properties of 
Ernest Billard, Pius Billard, A. S. Darby, and Walter Billard in the settle- 
ment at Port au Choix, or, as it is locally known, the Back Arm. Mate- 
rial was obtained here from two raised beach levels, at elevations of 17 and 
29 feet above sea-level. 

Description—(See Figure 6, p. 26). This site was also first mentioned 
by Wintemberg(2) who obtained several specimens found there by Mr. A. S. 
Darby. During my two summers at this outport I was able to acquire con- 
siderably more material and data from the site, both through gifts and 
excavation. These do not fall within the Cape Dorset Eskimo complex, but 
I shall include a discussion of the site here because it^best fits the sequence 
of investigation. The artifacts will be considered in a later section. 

My collections from this site were found by myself and others within a 
semicircular area, about 200 yards in diameter, which centres on Mr. Darby's 
wharf. Because of this fairly large spread and the fact that the specimens 
came from two separate raised benches, it is quite possible that there is more 
than one site here. However, since the finds are generally different from 
those in other west coast sites, it is probably legitimate to consider them as 
part of a single manifestation, at least until more thorough investigation has 
been conducted in this locality. 

The area is largely open now on the two lower levels, but when Mr. Darby 
came there as one of the first settlers in about 1910, the land was heavily 
bushed in down to the water's edge. Portions of the second terrace, and 
almost all of the third, the elevation of which I did not check, are still 
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thickly covered with scrub fir. A small stream flows down through the site 
from an interior, spring-fed pond, and, judged from the contours of the ter- 
races, this stream has been in existence for a very long period. Perhaps it 
was also a major attraction for human occupation even in prehistoric times. 

Profile—(See Figure 6, p. 26, and the comparative sketches in Figure 11, 
p. 88). 

1) Present turf and topsoil, 6 inches thick. 

2) Dark, black soil, 6 to 12 inches thick. Chips and artifacts occur 
throughout this layer. 

3) White, calcareous band, one inch thick. 

4) Coarse brown sand mixed with water-worn pebbles and miscellaneous 
beach rock, to undetermined depth. The uppermost 4 to 8 inches of 
this zone are discoloured, probably because of leaching from the strata 
above. 

The above description characterizes the soil profile as it occurs on the 
lowermost terrace, 17 feet above sea-level. Here, as indicated in Figure 6, 
I excavated a trench along the back side of Walter Billard’s garden. The dark 
loam seems to have formed on top of a highly irregular duned sand surface, 
and the junction between the two is marked by the hard calcareous layer. 
Probably this developed as a result of leaching of the acid topsoil and sub- 
sequent reaction with the limestone rocks and other basic constituents of the 
beach sand. Elsewhere on the site I made other test excavations, but in each 
case the profile was completely individualized as the result of man-made 
disturbances. 

Cultural Remains—I have a total of 36 specimens obtained from different 
parts of this site. Perhaps the most remarkable of these is part of a large 
cache of quartzite chopping tools, knives, and scrapers which Walter Billard 
unearthed in his garden in 1946. The nearby trench which I put in added a 
few specimens to this inventory and was instrumental in properly locating 
these remains in the soil profile. 

I am also in possession of parts of two skeletons which were discovered 
about ten years ago along the side of Mr. A. S. Darby’s barn. These com- 
prise what is left of one large adult and a child, but unfortunately the skulls 
are missing, and most of the bones are in bad shape after being haphazardly 
stored in a wooden box. The stories concerning the recovery of the skeletons 
are conflicting, but apparently they were laid out together in prone burial. 
Among these remains I found portions of six large bone needles, which at 
least establishes a strong probability that the skeletons are aboriginal. 

The other specimens from this site came from the 29-foot terrace, and 
they were found in years past by Pius and Ernest Billard. They are polished 
stone implements, adzes and gouges, and beyond the known pale of Cape 
Dorset Eskimo culture. 

Although it seems certain that this site area contains far more extensive 
remains, further efforts on my part were not successful. Test-trenching near 
the burials, and also up on the 29-foot terrace, was unproductive, and in a 
large remaining portion of the site I could not dig because of the valuable 
pasture lands involved. 
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Site: PORT AU CHOIX—4 

Location—Near the northeastern end of Port au Choix peninsula, at the 
base of the first major bluff behind the beach. The location bears north- 
northwest from the light on Querre Island. 

This site is included in my chronological sequence, although I paid it only 
a brief visit in order to check on its general situation. It was first mentioned 
by Howley(3), and it appears to have been a Beothuk Indian burial. At 
the same time, it seems likely that the implements found there may have 
been Dorset, or at least have been influenced by that culture, as Howley 
himself comments on their similarities to Eskimo types. My only find at 
the site was a child's femur. 


Site: PORT AU CHOIX—5 

Location—(See Figure 3, p. 19, and Figure 7, p. 29). Situated on the 
property of Mr. James Billard, on the north side of the isthmus which con- 
nects Cape Rich peninsula with Port au Choix peninsula. More exactly, the 
site occurs in Mr. Billard's garden, directly behind his house, at an elevation 
of 20 feet above sea-level. 

Description—I continue to list this as a separate site because Wintemberg 
first mentioned it and obtained a few specimens therefrom(4). А new site 
which I discovered in 1949, Port au Choix—7 (q.v.), lies less than a hundred 
yards away, and the topography is such a limiting factor that I am inclined 
to believe that both these sites may well have been part of a single cultural 
manifestation on the upper levels of the isthmus. 

At present the isthmus is bare of any tree type vegetation, and it has been 
turned into various gardens and pasture lands by the four families who 
dwell on the trail which runs across it. Indications in one of my trenches 
in Site No. 7, however, demonstrate at least a partial former cover of woods. 
The backbone of the isthmus is a ridge of fossiliferous limestone which 
bridges the two peninsulas and stands 35 feet above sea-level at its highest 
point. 

In this particular site I did not conduct any excavations, and the nineteen 
specimens that I have from it were obtained solely by surface hunting in 
Mr. Billard's garden. 


Site: PORT AU CHOIX—6 

Location—(See Figure 3, p. 19). Situated on the property of Mr. Stanley 
Lavers athwart the isthmus which connects Cape Rich peninsula to the 
main body of Newfoundland. The site stands on a terrace 17 feet above 
sea-level and faces north toward Port au Choix, or the Back Arm. 

Description—'This area too has been cleared for recent habitation, although 
the indications are that it was once wooded. It is difficult to judge the 
extent of the prehistoric occupation here, but my finds from surface hunting 
and excavation stretched across slightly more than a hundred feet of the 
terrace front. This isthmus is quite low-lying and the 17-foot terrace is 
virtually its uppermost level. 
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Profile—(See comparative sketches in Figure 11, р. 88). 
1) Present surface turf, 1 to 2 inches thick. 
2) Reddish brown peaty earth, 6 to 8 inches thick, which indicates 
former growth of forest. 
3) Dense, black soil, 1 to 2 inches thick. This is the culture horizon. 
4) Coarse, brown water-laid sand and gravel to undetermined depth. 
Cultural Remains—This site was discovered when flint chips cropped up 
in the freshly-dug basement hole of a new house and were brought to my 
camp by some of the local boys. I was later permitted to excavate one 
test pit, four feet square, several feet away from the northwest corner of 
the basement. All the remains occurred in the buried horizon of black soil 
which lay beneath the red peaty earth. Many fragments of charcoal were 
intermixed with the soil here, and there were also many food refuse bones. 
A total of 36 specimens, all of Dorset type, together with numerous chips, 
came from this small pit. 


Site: PORT AU CHOIX—7 

Location—(See Figure 3, p. 19, and Figure 7, p. 29). Situated in a 
former potato garden on the rise of land behind the house of Mr. Harold 
Northicut, on the south side of the isthmus which connects the peninsulas 
of Port au Choix and Cape Rich. The elevation of this site is about 35 
feet above sea-level. 

Description—As I have already mentioned, I suspect that this site is only 
a portion of a larger prehistoric occupation which once covered most of 
the top levels of this isthmus. The land continues rising behind it in an 
easterly direction, to the barren hilltops of Port au Choix peninsula, but 
at the southern edge of the site there is a sharp 20-foot bluff which drops 
away to a broad swampy flat at the head of the Back Arm. The area of 
the site is roughly that of an equilateral triangle about 90 feet on a side. 
The side which extends along the edge of the bluff is still covered with 
scrub fir, but the inner portions of the triangle were cleared many years 
ago for a garden. The ridge and furrow topography of this garden still 
shows very plainly in the undulations of the sod. Mr. Ange Cadet told me 
that he had formerly found there “тапу arrow points and pieces of bone 
with holes drilled in them" [sic], but, unfortunately, these had long since 
disappeared. 

Profile—(See comparative sketches in Figure 11, p. 88). I made two 
adjacent excavations in this site, and in each there was a different soil 
profile. Within the former garden area, of course, everything had been dis- 
turbed, and the profile was stratified as follows: 

1) Present surface turf, one-half to one inch thick. 

2) Dense, black soil, 2 to 4 inches thick. All the cultural remains 
occurred here. 

3) Coarse sand and limestone gravel to undetermined depth. 

Twenty feet south of the above excavation and beyond the apparent edge 
of the garden, I dug another pit. Here the section was undisturbed, except 
that the surface had at one time been cleared of its former cover of bush, 
as evidenced by a stratum of red peaty earth. 
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1) Present surface turf, 1 to 2 inches thick. 

2) Reddish brown peaty earth, 4 to 8 inches thick, with heavy humus 
content and shot through with sod roots. 

3) Dense, black soil, 3 to 6 inches thick, also shot through with roots. 
A few scattered chips occurred within this layer, but the major 
culture horizon appeared to lie just on top of it, at the base of the 
red peat. 

4) White, calcareous band, one inch thick. 

5) Coarse sand and limestone gravel, as before. 

Cultural Remains—This was the second most productive of the Dorset 
sites which I investigated. From approximately forty feet of test trenches, 
36 inches wide, and from the small pit mentioned above, I obtained a total 
of 135 specimens of most types and categories that are represented in my 
entire collection. This was in spite of the fact that the bulk of my excava- 
tion took place in an area that had already been disturbed and culled for 
artifacts. I was somewhat surprised not to find any food-bone debris during 
this work, for it seemed that this had been quite an extensive occupation. 
It is possible, however, that repeated spading-over of the potato garden may 
have exposed the bony material, both debris and artifacts, to final disintegra- 
tion. No other features were noted at this site. 


Site: PORT AU CHOIX—8 


This was a minor occurrence of flint chips which I located in situ just 
east of site area No. 3. There was no time available for a careful investiga- 
tion, and no true specimens were found here, but I have included a sketch of 
the soil profile for comparative purposes (see Figure 11, p. 88). 


Site: KEPPEL ISLAND, Hawke Bay 


Location—(See Figure 8, p. 31). Situated on Codtail Point at the easterly 
end of Keppel Island. The island itself lies in the mouth of Hawke Bay and 
just off the entrance to the harbour of Port Saunders. The site is about six 
miles distant in a southerly direction from the lighthouse on Cape Rich. 

Description— Although it has been known locally for some years, Wintem- 
berg was the first to publish on this site(5). He mentioned finding here low 
circular piles of rocks and round depressions which suggested house ruins, 
and another feature which he noted was a row of nangissat, or 'hopping 
stones.’ None of these was evident at the time of my visit, but the preceding 
twenty years may have seen considerable change in the topography of the 
point, exposed as it 15 to ice-action in the mouth of the bay. 

Because of an approaching storm, I had very little time to spend here, and 
the total of 22 specimens which I collected is the result only of a surface 
hunt. The entire point appears to be built of gravel which has been pushed 
up into a series of ridges by ice action. The highest general surface is 15 
feet above sea-level, and it is covered with a carpet of creeper and low- 
growing bush. Here and there patches of gravel are exposed, and it was in 
several of these that concentrations of chips and artifacts were spotted. There 
was no soil cover to speak of, and the cultural remains occurred in the 


uppermost one inch of gravel. 
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‚ The second focus of sites that I investigated centres in Bonne Bay, some 
eighty miles south of the Cape Rich-Hawke Bay area. However, I have 
material from only two sites there, and the data, being quantitatively small, 
do not have the significance that may be attached to the first group of sites 
already described, 

Bonne Bay, one of the most beautiful and picturesque places in all New- 
foundland, is a great fjord which cuts back into the Long Range Mountains 
for a distance of more than twelve miles from the coast. Table-topped 
mountains rise sharply to heights of 2,000 feet and more on all sides, and 
only in several places do the rugged slopes taper down into terraced flats 
that are suitable for any extensive occupation. Such areas seem to have been 
used by prehistoric and modern folk alike. The natural shelter and deep 
water of the harbours are so excellent that in recent years the British Navy 
has used the bay as an operational base. 


Site: NORRIS POINT—1 


Location—(See Figure 9, p. 33). Situated on the very end of Norris Point, 
which projects southward from the settlement of the same name, on the 
north shore of Bonne Bay. 

Description—Wintemberg was the first to publish on this site (6), but 
even at the time of his visit it had been known on the coast for many years. 
Indeed, when I arrived in 1949 to check further on its potentialities, it was 
immediately apparent that the site had been completely disturbed and rifled 
of its treasures. I was later informed that artifacts in untold quantities had 
been dug up here by the local boys and sold to travellers at the steamer 
dock, a mere two hundred yards away. Reports indicate that the point was 
at one time completely wooded, but it is now a broad expanse of pasture 
land, slightly more than one acre in extent, which stands approximately 
thirty feet above sea-level. It is made up of bedded limestones and shales, 
and, although Wintemberg mentioned a soil profile some 6 inches deep, in 
most places there is now barely more than a thin surface turf. 

Cultural Remains—A careful surface hunt resulted only in several speci- 
mens being found. Fortunately, however, before I left the area, Mr. Bryant 
Harding of Norris Point very kindly presented to me the residue of his own 
once-extensive collection from the site. Therefore, I have at hand a total of 
41 specimens from what is now a lost opportunity. 


Site: NORRIS POINT—2 

Location—(See Figure 9). Situated on Decker's Cove, at the base of 
Wild Cove Head, about one mile in a northwesterly direction from Norris 
Point-1. 

Description—The site occurs on level ground about 60 feet above sea- 
level. Its seaward edge drops away in a sharp bluff which 15 undergoing 
severe erosion. The top level is under gardens and is fenced, and it was not 
possible for me to dig there. Of the total of 18 specimens which I collected, 
some were found їп situ in the face of the cut bank, and others Were retrieved 
from the loose talus below. It seems probable that a considerable portion of 
the site may have been lost to erosion in years past. 
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Profile—(See comparative sketches in Figure 11, р. 88). 
1) Present sod and thin topsoil, 2 to 3 inches thick. 
2) Brown, friable, peaty soil, 2 to 3 inches thick. This is the culture- 
bearing horizon. 
3) Grey sand, merging into mixed sand and gravel. The above profile 
is that of an undisturbed section in the eroded face of the bluff. 


CHAPTER FIVE 


Description of the Cultural Materials* 


The Cape Dorset Eskimo sites which have just been described yielded a 
grand total of 781 artifacts. (This figure does not include the finds made at 
site Port au Choix—3, which will be considered in a later chapter.) In this 
section I shall analyse that material typologically and present the data, 
in so far as possible, in outline form suitable for reference. The categories 
of analysis are as follows: 

1) Material 

2) Workmanship 

3) Function 

4) Form 

Within the above framework, the primary breakdown of the artifacts 
is according to the variety of material of which they were made, i.e., stone 
or bone. It will be noted in the distribution chart (p. 80) that I have also 
listed a miscellaneous group which includes limonite nodules: this seems 
permissible inasmuch as the objects in question do not appear to be arti- 
facts, but rather associated cultural raw materials. 

At the secondary level the artifacts are classified on the basis of 
certain techniques used in their manufacture. Such a criterion of workman- 
ship is, of course, most applicable to the stone artifacts, which may be 
spoken of as chipped, chipped and ground, ground and polished, and rough 
(hammerstones, etc.). Steatite cooking vessels and lamps might also be 
included in the grouping of ground stone artifacts, but I have elected to 
consider them separately, because their function differs so clearly from that 
of the other stone artifacts. 

The third level of classification is based on the criterion of function. 
Here it should be noted that I have used my own interpretation of the 
function of a given implement, and that my conviction in this matter, together 
with that of other archaeologists, may not necessarily be in accord with 
the concepts of the aboriginal artisan. Discrepancies of this nature, however, 
should not be too important, for such subjective evaluations are concerned 
mainly with establishing workable generalizations in the realm of archaeolog- 
ical phenomena. 

At the fourth level of classification, my use of the term ‘type’ will refer 
solely to the shape or form of an implement. I shall not attempt to read into 
this criterion any particular cultural significance, but it does furnish a 
practical basis for description and discussion. For example, to speak of 
‘triangular, concave-based points’ is both logical and meaningful when this 
description very nicely fits 113 artifacts. 


*References and notes will be found on page 173. 
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In the final analysis and description of each type, I shall ascend again 
to elements of technique and workmanship. This will be for the purpose 
of delineating any component features which may characterize certain types 
of’ artifacts. An analysis of attributes will serve both to fix the status of a 
type and to indicate the presence of lesser subdivisions which may or may 
not be of immediate importance. 

On page 80 will be found a chart which shows the distribution of all 
artifacts in the various Dorset sites that were investigated. It is laid out 
according to the classificatory scheme discussed above, and for that reason 
the terminology of the scheme itself may be dispensed with from now on. 
The chart will be found to govern the sequence of descriptions which 
follows. 


CHIPPED STONE ARTIFACTS 
A—PROJECTILE POINTS 


Type 1-а: Triangular, with concave base 
(Plate I: 1-18, p. 37) 
Outline: Isosceles triangle. 
Lateral Edges: Straight to moderately convex. 
Base: Slightly to deeply concave. Too many of the specimens are 


fragmentary to permit adequate analysis of this feature. 
Notches: None. 


Length: 2.0—4.1 cm. 

Width: Approximately 40—50 per cent of length. Usually maximum 
at base. 

Thickness: 2.5—7.3 mm (maximum). 

Cross-sections: Majority plano-convex or triangular; a few biconvex. 

Quantity: 113 specimens from seven of eight sites. 

Materials: Four specimens made of translucent grey quartzite; all 
others of flint or chert. 

General: АП specimens characterized by extremely fine, shallow 


pressure flaking. In 86 per cent of all cases this flaking has 
been done mainly on one face, although the edges and 
particularly the base of the other face may also show slight 
retouching. Only 16 specimens, or 14.2 per cent of the total, 
have complete bifacial flaking. The back (unflaked) face 
frequently has a median ridge (Plate I: 3, 4, 18), or it may 
in some cases be completely flat and featureless (Plate I: 5). 
In several specimens, longitudinal fluting up to 14.6 mm in 
length occurs as a result of the flaking of the basal concavity 
(Plate I: 9). This type is the most plentiful of all projectile 
points. Indeed, in the over-all inventory from these sites it is 
surpassed in quantity only by one other type of implement, 
the snub-nosed scraper, of which there are 125 specimens 
in all. 
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Type 1-b: 


Outline: 


Lateral Edges: 


Base: 
Notches: 
Length: 
Width: 


PLATE I 


mx — 2-CM. 
m——— | - INCH 


PROJECTILE POINTS (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 1-a: Triangular, concave base 
1. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 

2. Norris Point—2 

3. Port au Choix—5 

4. Port au Choix—7 

5. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
7. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
8. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
9. Port au Choix—7 

10. Рогі au Choix —2, Bench 3 
11-14. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
15. Port au Choix—7 

16. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
17. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
18. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Triangular Projectile Points, straight base 

(Plate II: 1—3, p. 39) 

Isosceles triangle. 

Straight. 

Straight (slightly convex in one specimen). 
None. 

1.9—4.4 cm. 

From 30—50 per cent of length. Maximum at base. 
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Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


Type 2-а: 


Outline: 


Lateral Edges: 


Base: 
Notches: 
Length: 
Width: 
Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


Type 2-b: 


Outline: 


Lateral Edges: 


Base: 
Notches: 
Length: 
Width: 


Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
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2.6—4.1 mm (maximum). 

Plano-convex or biconvex. 

Six specimens from three of eight sites. 

Chert and flint. 

There is a question in my mind concerning this group of 
implements. They are undoubtedly inset end blades, but 
because of their thin and fragile appearance they may be 
knives. They have been thinned and flaked by fine pressure 
flaking. Two of the smallest are plano-convex in transverse 
cross-section, with all the flaking on the convex face; the 
others are bifacially worked. Three have the longitudinal 
curvature of the original flakes from which they were made. 


Leaf-Shaped Projectile Points, ovate 

(Plate II: 4—6, p. 39) 

Leaf-shaped, with broad, rounded base. 

Convex. 

Rounded corners. 

None. 

2.5—3.1 cm. 

Approximately 60 per cent of length. 

2.5—3.7 mm (maximum). 

Biconvex. 

Five specimens from two of eight sites. 

Chert and flint. 

All specimens except one have been bifacially flaked. My 
impression is that one of them (Plate II: 4) might have been 
an arrow point; whereas the others could have been knife 
blades used in end slots or beds. One specimen shows 
several small, ground facets on each face, and because of 
the peculiar angle at which its base has been snapped off, 
its shape is somewhat suggestive of a curved knife (cf. 
Chipped Knives, Type 3-a). 


Leaf-Shaped Projectile Points, lanceolate 

(Plate II: 7, 8, p. 39) 

Rounded isosceles triangle. 

Mildly convex. 

From slightly concave to slightly convex. 

None. 

6.4 cm in one whole specimen. 

Approximately 30 per cent of length. In every case except 
two the maximum width occurs near the middle of the blade. 
2.7—6.8 mm (maximum). 

Biconvex. 

Eight specimens from two of eight sites. 

Chert and flint. 


General: This type shows considerable latitude in two ways: size 
variation indicates possible use as arrow points, or lance or 
harpoon points; flaking runs from coarse and fairly crude 
to fine and symmetrical. All specimens except one have 
been bifacially worked, and six show the longitudinal curv- 
ature of the original flake. 


Type 3-a: Stemmed Projectile Point, corner-removed 
(Plate II: 9, p. 39) 
Outline: Triangular. 


PLATE II 
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PROJECTILE POINTS (CHIPPED STONE) 


Type 1-b: Triangular, straight base 
1. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
3. Port au Choix—5 
Type 2-a: Leaf-Shaped, ovate 
4. Norris Point—1 
5. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Type 2-b: Leaf-Shaped, lanceolate 
7. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
8. Port au Choix—5 
Type 3-a: Stemmed, corner-removed 
9. Port au Choix—1 
Type 3-b: Stemmed, large 
10. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
11. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
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Lateral Edges: 
Base: 


Notches: 
Length: 
Width: 
Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Material: 
General: 


Type 3-b: 


Outline: 
Lateral Edges: 
Base: 

Notches: 


Length: 


Width: 
Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Material: 
General: 


Type 4-a: 


Outline: 
Lateral Edges: 
Base: 

Notches: 
Length: 

Width: 
Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
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Straight. 


Straight, with corners chipped away so as to form a short 
stem. 


Basal corners removed. 

3.3 cm. 

2.4 cm. 

5.8 mm (maximum). 

Plano-convex. 

One specimen. 

Translucent grey quartzite. 

A unique specimen from the sites investigated. Rudely flaked 
on one face only. The other face is smooth and unworked 
except for a shallow pressure retouch where the corners 
have been removed. The stem is rudimentary and blunt. 


Stemmed Projectile Points, large 

(Piste M10; 11, p. 39) 

Essentially lanceolate. 

Strongly convex. 

Missing in both specimens. 

None. Slight removal of corners suggested by one specimen. 


Over-all length not obtainable. Blade length approximately 
3.9-4.5 cm. 


2.7-3.3 cm. Greatest in basal half of blade. 

8.0-8.5 mm (maximum). 

Biconvex. 

Two specimens from one of eight sites. 

Flint. 

The large size and thickness of these specimens suggest that 
they may have been harpoon or lance points. Neither 
specimen is whole, but there are fragmentary indications of 
former stems. Both are bifacially worked and show moder- 
ate symmetry and fineness of technique. 


Side-Notched Projectile Points, single notches 
(Plate III: 1-10, р. 41) 

Variable: isosceles triangle to lanceolate. 
Straight to medium convex. 

Straight to slightly concave. 

Shallow to deep and carefully formed. Close to base. 
1.6-6.4 cm. : 

40-50 per cent of length. 

1.9-5.7 mm (maximum). 

Majority biconvex; several plano-convex. 

27 specimens from four of eight sites. 

Chert and flint. 


General: 


Type 4-b: 


PLATE III 


10 


PROJECTILE POINTS (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 4-a: Side-Notched, single 
1—7. Norris Point—1 
8. Port au Choix—1 
9. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
10. Port au Choix—5 


Type 4-b: Side-Notched, double 
11. Port au Choix—7 
12. Port au Choix—6 


This type has been classified solely on the basis of its single 
side notches. It might perhaps be further subdivided on the 
basis of form, but the sample seems too small to merit this. 
It is possible that several of these specimens may have been 
knives, but their symmetry and straightness also would have 
made them suitable as projectile points, and I have classed 
them as such. In every instance except three, these points 
have been uniformly flaked on both faces with a pressure 
technique. Three of the smallest specimens show unifacial 
flaking only, and in two of these this flaking is confined 
to a shallow retouch around the edges (Plate III: 7). It is 
interesting to note that a majority of this type (15 out of 
27) came from the site of Norris Point-1 and were part 
of a collection that was presented to me. 


Side-Notched Projectile Points, double notches 
(Plate MECE 125 s AD) 
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Outline: 


Lateral Edges: 


Base: 
Notches: 


Length: 
Width: 


Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


Type 1: 


Outline: 
Lateral Edges: 
Base: 
Notches: 
Length: 
Width: 
Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


Type 2: 


Outline: 
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Triangular. 

Straight. 

Slightly concave. 

Two on each lateral edge of the artifact. Located just above 
the base, and flaked from both faces. Shallow to medium 
depth. 

4.7 cm in one whole specimen. 

57 per cent of length in one whole specimen. Maximum 
at base. 

4.5—5.9 (maximum). 

Biconvex. 

Two specimens from two of eight sites. 

Chert and flint. 

The sample is insufficient for any extensive analysis. Both 
specimens are bifacially pressure-flaked with considerable 
uniformity. The base of one has been reduced to a sharp 
edge by shallow pressure flaking (Plate III: 12), whereas 
the other has been blunted by a sharp, flaked bevel so that 
it remains essentially as thick as the main body of the point. 


B—KNIVES (CHIPPED STONE) 
Triangular 
(Plate IV: 1-6, p. 43) 
Isosceles triangle. 
Straight to moderately convex. 
Slightly concave to slightly convex. 
None. 
3.0—4.1 cm. 
50—60 per cent of length. Maximum at base. 
4.4—10.3 mm (maximum). 
Plano-convex to biconvex. 
23 specimens from four of eight sites. 
Chert and flint. 
Aside from a rather close similarity in outline and size, there 
are certain variations within this type. Most of the specimens 
have been bifacially worked, but a few show flaking on one 
face only, and these have a strong curvature in longitudinal 
section. The bases of some have been thinned to a degree 
suitable for hafting (Plate IV: 4, 5), but the others have 
blunt bases and were probably hand-held. It is also quite 
possible that some of the thicker specimens may have been 
scrapers. 


Leaf-Shaped Knives 
(Plate IV: 7—10, p. 43) 
Triangular to leaf-shaped. 


General: This type is made up of twelve rather amorphous specimens 
(from three of eight sites) which look as if they were 
portions of leaf-shaped blades. All are rudely flaked on 
both faces (two fragments are flaked on one face only), 
and several have a finer retouch along one or both edges. 
It is possible that some of these blades, especially those with 
maximum thicknesses of 4.7—6.3 mm, were hafted, but 
others were probably used as hand-held implements, and 
these have greater thicknesses ranging up to 12.2 mm. Mem- 
bers of this group show none of the delicate workmanship 
which is so characteristic of other groups. 


Type 3-a: Side-Notched Knives, curved 
(Plate V: 1-5, p. 44) 
Outline: Triangular to leaf-shaped. 


PLATE IV 
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KNIVES (CHIPPED STONE) 


Туре 1: Triangular 
1-6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Type 2: Leaf-Shaped 
7. Keppel Island 
8. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
9. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
10. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
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Lateral Edges: 


Base: 
Notches: 
Length: 
Width: 


Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


PLATE V 
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KNIVES (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 3-a: Side-Notched, curved 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
. Port au Choix—7 
. Keppel Island 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
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One edge generally extends straight out to the point, in line 
with the haft; the opposite edge is then slightly to strongly 
convex. 

Straight to moderately concave. 

Small, neat, shallow, and close to the base. 

2.8—7.2 cm. 

25—50 per cent of length. In most cases the maximum width 
is at the base. 

3.3—8.2 mm (maximum). 

Biconvex. 

Eleven specimens from four of eight sites. 

Chert and flint. 

These knives conform to the curved blades which Jenness 
first described as a diagnostic Dorset type (1). Only four of 
the specimens are complete, but the others are basal frag- 


Type 3-b: 


Outline: 


Lateral Edges: 


Base: 
Notches: 


Length: 
Width: 
Thickness: 


ments with lateral edges which seem sufficiently asymmetrical 
for them to be included in this group (Plate V: 4). The 
possibility must be admitted that some of these specimens 
could have been utilized as projectile points on large 
harpoons. АП have been rather roughly flaked bifacially, with 
the cutting edges fined down by pressure retouching. The 
basal edges have been similarly thinned, as if for hafting. 


Side-Notched Knives, serrated edges 

(Plate VI: 1-8, p. 45) 

Isosceles triangle. 

Moderately convex and delicately serrated. 

Straight to slightly concave. 

Beautifully and symmetrically made and set into the sides 
at a distance of 6-9 mm from the base. A typical pair of 
notches measures 1.5 mm wide by 3.5 mm deep. 

3.4—6.2 cm. 

Approximately 25 per cent of length. 

2.3—3.8 mm (maximum). 
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KNIVES (CHIPPED STONE) 


Type 3-b: Side-Notched, serrated 
1-8. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
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Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


Type 3-c: 


Outline: 


Lateral Edges: 


Base: 
Notches: 
Length: 
Width: 
Thickness: 


Cross-section: 


Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


Plano-convex. 


Ten specimens from one of eight sites. 
Chert and flint. 


These delicate blades are the finest and most exquisitely- 
made implements of the entire collection. Their perfection 
of workmanship is approached, but hardly surpassed, in 
several of the inset side blades (cf. Chipped Knives, 
Type 4-a and 4-b). Since all ten specimens came 
from a relatively small area in site Port au Choix-2, it is 
quite possible that they were the output of a single artisan. 
Apparently they were fashioned from long thin blades, for 
each is plano-convex in transverse section and also is strongly 
arched along the longitudinal axis. They are completely 
flaked on both faces with a fine pressure technique: the 
flake beds are shallow, even, and in some cases continuous 
from one edge to the other. In one or two instances these 
continuous flake beds are slanted and completely reminiscent 
of Yuma technique (cf. Plate VI: 1). A final, almost mi- 
croscopic, retouch of the lateral edges is responsible for 
the serrations, which measure 10 to 12 teeth per centimetre. 
It is difficult to conceive of these artifacts as projectile 
points, and, for that matter, they seem almost too slender 
and delicate for any mundane task. They have almost the 
look of a surgical instrument, and I can only presume that 
they were hafted as knife blades for some extremely fine 
shearing job. Five of the specimens show traces of grinding 
in the presence of small, irregular facets on their underneath, 
or concave faces (Plates VI: 5). 


Side-Notched Knives, concave 
(Plate VII: 1-3, p. 47) 


Essentially triangular. 

One extends vertically from the base, and the opposite edge . 
is strongly concave. 

Straight to mildly convex. 

Wide, shallow, and not symmetrical. Placed near the base. 
2.7-3.3 cm (two whole specimens). 

Approximately 50 per cent of length. 

2.6—4.2 mm (maximum). 

Biconvex. 


Three specimens from two of eight sites. 
Chert and flint. 


Two of these specimens might be reworked projectile points. 
The third has been included in the group as a likely mem- 
ber, although its base is missing and there is actually no 
sign of any notches (Plate VII: 2). In each case, both 
lateral edges, whether straight or concave, appear to be 
functional and could have been used for specialized cutting 
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Type 4-a: 


Outline: 
Notches: 
Length: 
Width: 


Thickness: 
Cross-section: 


PLATE VII 
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KNIVES (CHIPPED STONE) 


Type 3-с: Side-Notched, concave 
1. Norris Point—1 
2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
3. Norris Point—1 


Туре 4-a: Inset Side Blades, plano-convex 
4—6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Type 4-b: Inset Side Blades, biconvex 
7. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
8. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
9. Norris Point—1 


or scraping. The points are haphazardly blunted. One speci- 
men (Plate VII: 3) is fashioned from a thin slab of red- 
dish chert that has also been ground smooth on both faces. 


Inset Side Knives, plano-convex 

(Plate VII: 4—6, p. 47) 

Plano-convex. 

None. 

2.1-2.6 cm. 

Approximately 25 per cent of length; maximum at mid-sec- 
tion of blade. 

1.4-2.1 mm (maximum). 

Biconvex. 
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Quantity: 


Five specimens from one of eight sites. 


Materials: Chert and flint. 

General: I should call these true microliths, characterized by minute 
and exquisite pressure flaking on both faces. I have no posi- 
tive evidence that they are inset side blades, since none was 
found hafted, nor were any projectile heads or other bone 
hafts found with slots in them for such side blades. However, 
they appear to be closely identical with known side blades 
found elsewhere (2). 

Type 4-b: Inset Side Knives, biconvex 
(Plate VII: 7-9, p. 47) 

Outline: Biconvex. 

Notches: None. 

Length: 2.3-3.8 cm. 

Width: Approximately 40 per cent of length; maximum at mid- 
section of blade. 

Thickness: 2.3-3.3 mm (maximum). 

Cross-section: Biconvex. 

Quantity: Five specimens from two of eight sites. 

Materials: Chert and flint. 

General: These have essentially the same characteristics as Type 4-a, 
except for the differing outline and a slightly greater 
maximum size. It is possible that the two largest specimens 
of the group might have been hafted as inserted end blades 
(3). One specimen has a small ground or polished facet 
on one face ( Plate VII:8). 

Type 5-a: Prismatic Blades, unworked 


(Plate VIII: 1-8, p. 49) 


Small prismatic blades occurred in seven of the eight sites, and it is my 
conviction that they would also have shown up in the other site if more work 
had been done there. I collected all such blades that were observed, whether 
in excavations or on the surface, for it was immediately apparent that some 
of them had been retouched along the edges, and a cursory examination in 
the field was not always sufficient to establish this. For descriptive purposes, 
the total of 128 prismatic blades that I found have been divided into four 


` subtypes. 


Type 5-a, as noted above, comprises simple, unretouched prismatic blades. 
These might also be considered as mere scrap, but I believe they merit 
classification as artifacts because, unquestionably, their manufacture involved 
advanced techniques of flint working. Type 5-a totalled 75, or 58.6 per cent 
of all prismatic blades found. These range from tiny blades of crystalline 
quartz, measuring 19.7 mm long by 3.2 mm wide, to larger ones of flint and 
chert, measuring 50.8 mm long by 12.0 mm wide. All of the smaller blades 
were made of crystalline quartz. Generally the blades are characterized by 
a smooth underside, longitudinally concave, and a ridged or faceted top 
side which is convex on both the transverse and longitudinal axes. The 
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underside usually is marked by a distinct bulb of percussion at one end, апа 
also by an occasional ripple line of force. The ridged or faceted top bears the 
scars of previously removed longitudinal flakes or blades. Often the top end 
of the blade is intact and indicates a prepared striking platform. A few 
specimens also show exceedingly minute fluting extending from the striking 
platform down the exterior face, as if a number of false starts had been made 
before the blade was successfully struck off the mother core. I was fortunate 
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KNIVES (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 5-a: Prismatic Blades, unworked 
1. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
. Norris Point—1 
. Port au Choix—1 
. Port au Choix—7 
. Port au Choix—7 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Type 5-b: Prismatic Blades, utilized 
9. Norris Point—2 
10. Norris Point—1 
11. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
Type 5-c: Prismatic Blades, side-notched 
12. Port au Choix—7 
13. Port au Choix—7 
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in finding several prepared, polyhedral cores of flint and crystalline quartz in 
these sites, and they will be described later. 


Type 5-b: Prismatic Blade Knives, utilized 
(Plate VIII: 9-11, p. 49) 

These are essentially like the simple prismatic blades, Type 5-a, but each 
of them bears traces of utilization or positive retouching. The edges of some 
are minutely scarred, indicating that they were used as knives and that 
pressure against the virgin edge was responsible for the shearing off of a 
series of almost microscopic flakes. Other specimens of this group have 
portions of their edges retouched with a purposeful pressure technique, al- 
though they are otherwise without any specific form. A single specimen 
(Plate VIII: 9) has been shaped into a miniature triangular point which 
measures 3.2 cm long by .9 cm wide. The lateral edges of this artifact are 
parallel for most of their length but have been drawn off to a point by fine 
pressure-flaking; the base has been similarly made concave. Although the 
parallel portions of the lateral edges show the same shearing scars referred 
to above, the surfaces of this artifact have not been otherwise worked. 


Type 5-c: Prismatic Blade Knives, side-notched 
(Plate VIII: 12, 13, p. 49) 


Four blades of this variety, representing 3.1 per cent of all prismatic 
blades collected, were found in two of eight sites. All are made of crystalline 
quartz, and they differ from the majority of prismatic blades only in having 
shallow side notches near the end which has the bulb of percussion. Other- 
wise, these blades do not appear to have been utilized. If they actually did 
function once as knives or razors, such use must have been on soft materials. 


Type 5-d: Prismatic Blade Knives, blunt-edged 
(Plate IX: 1-9, p. 51) 

This is a peculiar type of reworked prismatic blade which appears to be 
akin to a backed blade. Thirty-two specimens, collected from five of eight 
sites, represent 25 per cent of all prismatic blades found. This type is 
characterized by a single worked edge which begins at the bulb-of-percussion 
end and extends down the length of the blade for 1 to 3 cm. This edge is flaked 
off at almost a right angle to the surface of the blade, which creates a 
wedge-shaped cross-section at that end. Further secondary retouching on 
the outer, or convex, surface has served to sharpen one side of this blunt 
edge. Apparently this reworking of the blade sets up a thicker and sturdier 
edge than would otherwise be present on a freshly-struck prismatic blade. 
There is no particular clue to the function of these blades, but they all appear 
to be fragments of what once were longer knives. I do not believe they could 
have been inset side blades, because of their strong longitudinal curvature, but 
they might have been inset end blades. I have the impression that if they are 
end blades, possibly used as gravers, the blunt edge near the tip was chipped 
off as a bearing surface for the tip of the index finger. The hafted implement 
might then have been held in the same manner in which we grasp a pencil. A 
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KNIVES (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 5-d: Prismatic Blades, blunt-edged 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—6 
. Norris Point—2 
. Norris Point—2 
. Port au Choix—7 
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further possibility is that these little blades might have been held and 
manipulated only by the finger tips. 


Type 6: Rough, Percussion-Flaked Knives 
(Plate A: 1, 2, p. 32) 

This type, which differs radically from all chipped stone knives described 
above, is represented by three fragmentary specimens of pink quartzite which 
came from three of the eight sites. These are roughly diamond-shaped in 
cross-section, and their opposite lateral edges have been made sinuous by 
alternate percussion flaking on both faces. One specimen (Plate X: 2) is 
a narrow, tapering point, possibly a pick. А second (Plate X: 1) is some- 
what reminiscent of an acheulean hand axe. The third has edges which are 
more nearly parallel, and for this reason it might be the butt section of a 
larger tool. This latter specimen apparently also served in a dual role: it has 
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KNIVES (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 6: Rough, Percussion-Flaked Knives 
1. Norris Point—1 
2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Type 7: Miscellaneous Knife-Scrapers 
3. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
4. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
5. Port au Choix—5 
6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


one narrow, highly polished facet down its length, which suggests that it was 
used at some time as an abrading stone (cf. Plate XX: 2, p. 67). 


Type 7: Miscellaneous Knife-Scrapers 
(Plate X: 3—6, p. 52) 

These are mostly fragments of flint and chert which have one or more 
bifacially-prepared edges. Some are flakes that were undoubtedly prepared 
and used for some particular task and then later discarded. Others are frag- 
ments of more carefully shaped blades which cannot, however, be typed with 
certainty. 

C—GRAVERS (CHIPPED STONE) 


Type 1: Sickle-Shaped Gravers 
(Plate XI: 1—4, p. 53) 
Outline: Concavo-convex. 
Notches: None well marked; several possibly incipient. 
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Length: 
Width: 
Thickness: 
Cross-section: 
Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


-~ 
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2.8—5.5 cm. 

1.1-1.4 cm. Maximum near mid-section of the blade. 
3.8—4.1 mm (maximum). 

Plano-convex. 

Five specimens from three of eight sites. 

Chert and flint. 

These implements have apparently been fashioned from 
prismatic blades: they are plano-convex in transverse section 
and concavo-convex along the longitudinal axis. In each 
case they have been worked entirely on the convex surface 
with a fine pressure-flaking technique, and a subsequent 
minute retouch on the lateral edges. Their classification as 
gravers is admittedly questionable, and it is quite possible 
that they could also have been knives. However, each has 
one end definitely, if slightly, hooked and pointed; the 
opposite end is more rounded or blunt, with just a hint of 
being side-notched or drawn out to a tang. This suggests 
that the implements were hafted as inset end blades, or 
perhaps in beds. 
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GRAVERS (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 1: Sickle-Shaped 
1. Port au Choix—5 
2—4. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Type 2: Miscellaneous 
5. Port au Choix—6 
6. Norris Point—1 
7. Port au Choix—6 
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Туре 2: Gravers, Miscellaneous 
(Plate XI: 5-7, p. 53) 

This group includes three individually-shaped implements collected from 
two of eight sites, and I believe that all three may have been used as gravers. 
One (Plate XI : 7) is a flat fragment of flint core which has at one end a 
strong pointed beak. One small vertical flake has been chipped off this beak 
in much the same fashion as on a Palaeolithic ‘burin.’ 

The second (Plate XI : 6) is a curved flake of flint which measures 3.9 cm 
long by 1.5 cm wide. The convex face, or back, shows traces of pressure 
flaking along one edge, and there are also small side notches worked from 
this face. These, together with the squared-off, relatively thin base, suggest 
an end-hafted implement. At the other end the blade comes to a beaked 
point which is strongly curved under, and this, I believe, could be a func- 
tional engraving point. 

The third member of this miscellaneous group (Plate XI : 5) is a tongue- 
shaped implement of flint. It measures 3.6 cm long by .8 cm wide (near the 
mid-section of the tongue). The cross-section is wedge-shaped, and several 
fluting scars extend from the tip of the tongue downward along its length. 
This prepared point of the tongue would make a convenient hand-held 
graver, but, as in the case of the preceding two specimens, I can only sug- 
gest that as the true function. 


D—SCRAPERS (CHIPPED STONE) 


Type 1: Snub-Nosed End Scrapers 
(Plate XII: 1—8, p. 55) 

This type of scraper was the most plentiful of all artifacts found: 125 were 
collected from seven of eight sites. It is the common form of steep-edged end 
scraper, fashioned usually on a triangular flake of chert, flint, or occasionally 
quartzite. The broad end of the flake is slightly rounded, and the finish 
flaking is almost always done only on the exterior, or convex, face. 
Probably some of these implements were also used as side scrapers, but it is 
the steeply-fiaked end which is typical of all. They were probably hafted 
in open beds, as well as in end sockets, for several specimens have shallow 
side notches just behind the flaked end, and on others the ends themselves 
flare widely (Plate XII: 5—8). Their size varies considerably from small 
specimens 1.4 cm long by 1.5 cm wide, to large ones measuring 5.0 cm long 
and 2.8 cm wide. 


Type 2: Side Scrapers 
(Plate XII: 9-13, p. 55) 

This group is made up of specimens that tend to be thick and pear- 
shaped. They are mostly plano-convex in cross-section, and many of them 
have a keeled appearance. The majority are flaked on the convex face only, 
but several have some additional retouching on the bottom or flat face. 
As usual, in this sort of subjective classification, it is quite possible that 
several of these specimens could have served as hand-held knives. I class 
them as side scrapers because most often it is their lateral edges which are 
best prepared, although in a few cases the broad ends have also been re- 
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SCRAPERS (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 1: Snub-Nosed 
Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Port au Choix —2, Bench 3 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
. Norris Point—1 
. Norris Point—1 


Type 2: Side Scrapers 
9. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
10. Port au Choix—7 
11. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
12. Norris Point—2 
13. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


touched. A total of 17 chert and flint specimens were collected from three 
of eight sites. 


Type 3: Small Thumbnail Scrapers 
(Plate XIII: 1-4, p. 56) 

This group includes a few specimens of flint and chert which are evidently 
scrapers but are not readily classifiable except on the basis of their small 
size. They are thin chips with variously rounded and retouched edges, and 
they possess no particular form. Several may be trimmed-down remnants 
of points or knives, and as such they were possibly hafted. A total of ten 
were collected from four of eight sites. 
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SCRAPERS (CHIPPED STONE) 
Type 3: Thumbnail 
1. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
2. Port au Choix—6 
3. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
4. Port au Choix—6 
Type 4: Concave 
5. Port au Choix—5 
6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
7. Port au Choix—7 
Type 5: Miscellaneous Flake Scrapers 
8. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
9. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
10. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Type 4: Concave Scrapers 
(Plate XIII: 5—7, p. 56) 

In this category five specimens were collected from four of eight sites. 
On two of them the concavity of edge looks fortuitous, but at the same 
time these concave portions appear to have been used, for they are edged 
with a series of minute sheared flake scars. Two other specimens have con- 
cave edges that have been carefully prepared by pressure flaking. One (not 
illustrated) may be a reworked Type-1 projectile point. 

Type 5: Miscellaneous Flake Scrapers 
(Plate XIII: 8—10, p. 56) 

This assortment of flakes has in it all sizes and shapes of chips which 
have been touched up along portions of their edges for probable use as 
scrapers. They do not appear to be classifiable on any other basis. A total 
of 20 flint and chert specimens of this character were collected from five 
of eight sites. 
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E—CHIPPED FRAGMENTS OF UNCERTAIN TYPE 
(Plate XIV: 1-8, p. 57) 


1—Tips of Points or Knives 

Most of these specimens are bifacially worked with pressure flaking; only 
a few are flaked on a single face. Materials are the usual flint, chert, and 
translucent grey quartzite. I am impressed by the large size of some of these 
fragments (Plate XIV: 1-4): they appear to have come from points or 
blades that would be substantially larger and wider than any that I have 
hitherto described. They are evenly and symmetrically worked on both faces 
and are biconvex in cross-section. Although fragments of such nature are 
uncommon, still it is curious that no whole specimens of this type were en- 
countered. The closest comparable type seems to be the chipped curved 
knife. 
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UNCERTAIN CHIPPED FRAGMENTS 
Type 1: Tips of Points or Knives 
1. Port au Choix—7 
2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
3. Keppel Island 
4. Norris Point—1 
Type 2: Median Sections of Points or Knives 
5. Port au Choix —7 
Type 3: Basal Sections of Points or Knives 
6. Port au Choix—7 
7. Port au Choix—7 
8. Port au Choix—5 
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2—Median Sections of Points or Knives 


These are not closely identifiable. Only one specimen is interesting and 
somewhat extraordinary (Plate XIV: 5); this is a thin fragmentary blade 
of translucent grey quartzite which has both lateral edges bifacially re- 
touched. 


3—Basal Fragments of Points or Knives 


Most of these fragments are probably from Type-1 projectile points, 
although that identification cannot be positive. Three of the specimens are 
somewhat unusual in that they suggest types which are not otherwise present 
in these collections. One is the base of a large lanceolate point, and the 
other two appear to be tangs of large blades (Plate XIV: 6—8). One of 
the latter has had several longitudinal flakes removed from its pointed base 
which thus has a semblance of fluting. 


F—UTILIZED CHIPS, UNCLASSIFIABLE 


This grouping includes all those fragments of chipped implements which 
are not sufficiently large or distinctive to be identified, together with a series 
of flakes and core fragments which appear to have been utilized as tem- 
porary knives, scrapers, and so on. I have taken any strongly scarred edge 
as an indication of such use. Materials are the usual flint, chert, quartz, 
and quartzite. 


G—UTILIZED QUARTZ CRYSTALS 


As an interesting separate grouping of chipped stone artifacts there 
are seven natural quartz crystals which show signs of utilization or purposeful 
chipping. These were all found at site Port au Choix-2, either inside or 
in the near vicinity of House—3 on Bench-2. I suspect that five of these 
crystals have been used as gravers: on each of them the natural point of 
the crystal has been chipped, and in four cases long flake scars extend away 
from the point. Two other specimens have had their points chipped away 
so as to form end scrapers or chisels. On one side of this work the bevel has 
been made long and slanting, and on the opposite side a transverse series 
of short pressure flakes has been removed, apparently for the purpose of 
thickening and strengthening the working edge. 


H—POLYHEDRAL CORES 
(Plate XV: 1—6, p. 59) 


Of the six such specimens found in two of eight sites, four are flint or 
chert and two are crystalline quartz. One flint specimen, the largest of the 
group (Plate XV: 2), exemplifies almost perfectly the cores described by 
Nelson(4). Its over-all dimensions are as follows: 5.3 cm long by 4.9 cm wide 
by 2.1 cm thick. The top of this core is a flat surface, showing multiple 
flake scars, which has been prepared as a striking platform. The original 
patina of the core, if such existed, has been all chipped away, and several 
prismatic blades were subsequently removed. The result is a double-convex, 
celt-shaped core, as described by Nelson(5). Another specimen approaches 
more closely the spent, conical shape also mentioned by Nelson(6), although 
the remaining bulk in this case still appears sufficient for the removal of 
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POLYHEDRAL CORES 
1. Port au Choix—7 
2—6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


other prismatic blades. The other two flint cores are quite small, but they 
exhibit essentially the same characteristics. 

Smallest of this group are the two cores of crystalline quartz. They are 
shown to indicate relative size (Plate XV: 5,6), but, of course, this material 
is not easily photographed. In each case these show carefully prepared 
striking platforms and the scars of tiny, delicate prismatic blades that have 
already been removed. 


CHIPPED AND GROUND STONE ARTIFACTS 


The relatively few specimens in this technique grouping show signs of both 
chipping and grinding in almost equal proportions. It appears as if their 
primary form were obtained by chipping and as if the grinding process were 
secondary, although that process might just as easily have been reversed. 
The grinding seems to have served no other purpose than to reduce the 
artifact to a thin, uniform cross-section. 


A—KNIVES (CHIPPED AND GROUND) 


Type 1: Bevelled, side-notched 
(Plate XVI: 1-5, p. 60) 
Outline: Truncated isosceles triangle. 


Lateral Edges: Straight to slightly convex. 
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Base: 
Notches: 


Length: 
Width: 
Thickness: 


Cross-section: 


Quantity: 
Materials: 
General: 


Straight to slightly concave. 


"All set close to base, except іп one specimen where they 


are near the mid-section of the blade (Plate XVI: 4). АП 


notches measure approximately 2.5 mm deep and wide. 


2.2-3.7 cm. 

60—70 per cent of length. Maximum at notches. 

2.6-5.1 mm (maximum). 

Essentially rectangular. 

Five specimens from one of eight sites. 

Chert and silicified slate. 

These little implements are end-hafted blades which appear 
to have been formed first by pressure flaking, and sub- 
sequently had their faces ground flat. These major ground 
faces extend to one lateral edge which is also ground with a 
bifacial bevel, whereas the opposite lateral edge is bifacially 
chipped. The terminal edge (opposite the base) is not quite 
parallel to the base and is bevel-ground in a fashion similar 
to that of the single ground lateral edge. One specimen 
differs from the other four (Plate XVI: 4): this has side 
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CHIPPED AND GROUND TYPES 
Bevelled Knives, Type 1 
1-5. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Adz Blades 
6. Port au Choix—5 
7. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


notches which lie higher ир the blade, and it does not have 
a truncated end; the chipped lateral edge is strongly convex 
and meets the opposite bevel-ground edge at a point. 

It seems to me that both edges of these tools, whether 
ground or chipped, might have been serviceable. The be- 
velled edges, when examined with a glass, are highly polished 
on the very apices of the edges themselves, an indication 
that the implements may be gravers. It is even possible that 
the bevelled edges might have resulted from chipped edges 
while the latter functioned as gravers. Since this is conjec- 
tural, I classify the artifacts as knives, which they might 
easily be. 


Type 2: Knives, concave 
(Plate VII: 3, p. 47) 
(See Chipped Stone Knives, Type 3-c.) 
One speciment already described could, on the basis of its ground sur- 
faces, also be included in the type and technique grouping now being dis- 
cussed. 


B—ADZ BLADES (CHIPPED AND GROUND) 
(Plate XVI: 6, 7, p. 60) 

The two specimens in this group came from different sites. Although 
they are both made of the same reddish brown silicified slate, they might, 
in fact, be considered as separate types if only more representatives were 
available. 

Since the larger blade (Plate XVI: 6) seems to be missing its original 
base, no true length measurement is possible. However, it is 2.4 cm wide at 
the cutting edge and has a maximum width of 2.8 cm and a maximum 
thickness of 8.9 mm. In transverse section the artifact is biconvex, with the 
upper surface the more strongly arched. This same upper surface is almost 
completely ground and polished, with just a bit of chipping showing along 
one lateral edge. The bottom surface, on the other hand, is virtually all chipped 
and has only one small ground facet. The cutting edge is steep and bears 
approximately 120 degrees from the upper surface; it is smoothly ground 
and moderately convex. I do not think it can be said with certainty whether 
this specimen was hafted in a socket or lashed to a bed. 

The second adz blade (Plate XVI: 7) is made of a small thin flake 
which now measures 2.8 cm long and 2.2 cm wide. It has been ground flat 
on the upper surface and has a maximum thickness of 2.5 mm. The bottom 
surface is rough and concave, as if spalled, and chipping occurs on both 
faces along the lateral edges. The cutting edge is very steep, bearing 110 
degrees from the upper surface, and it is slightly convex. This tool could 
have been either lashed or socketed, and it might conceivably also be clas- 
sified as an end scraper. 


C—FRAGMENTS OF CHIPPED AND GROUND STONE 
Only two other specimens of this nature were found. In each, the tech- 
niques of chipping and grinding seem to be of about equal importance. Both 
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are fragments, however, and not identifiable beyond a probability of being 
portions of knives. 

In this connection, I should perhaps mention once more those other 
chipped specimens which show at least a sign of rubbing or grinding. Each 
of these has already been described under its own proper heading, but they 
all have in common the presence of small, non-functional ground facet. A 
listing includes the following: one chipped stone, side-notched projectile 
point, Type 4-a; one chipped, biconvex, inset side blade, Type 4-b; one 
tip fragment of a chipped point or blade; five chipped side-notched knives 
with serrated edges, Type 3-b. 


GROUND AND POLISHED STONE ARTIFACTS 
A—PROJECTILE POINTS 


Type 1: Bevelled Points with Basal Notches 
(Plate XVII: 1, 2, page 63) 
Outline: Isosceles triangle. 
Lateral Edges: Straight. 
Base: Convex on one specimen; other is fragmented. 
Notches: Sawed into base from both faces. 


Dimensions: (Plate XVII: 1): 5.6 cm long 
1.9 cm maximum width 
4.8 mm maximum thickness. 
(Plate XVII: 2): 5.9 cm long 
2.3 cm maximum width 
6.2 mm maximum thickness. 


Quantity: Two specimens from two of eight sites. 
Materials: Silicified slate. 
General: These points show very fine workmanship. The lateral edges 


are bevelled from both faces, and the meeting angles of all 
planes are clear and straight. On what may be called the 
upper surface of each, the blade is ground flat; a triangular 
facet extends from the base for about three-quarters of the 
blade length. The bases have been further thinned by 
grinding, probably for hafting in a slot. The notches are 
cut directly into the bases, on the longitudinal axis, and 
the saw cuts which form them have been made from both 
faces. The centre portions of the bases, between the notches, 
exist as a sort of stem, but it it not possible to tell if these 
stems were once longer. When hafted, the blade corners 
probably had the appearance and function of barbs. 


Type 2: Small Triangular Points 

I found only one specimen of this type (Plate XVII: 3), and it might 
be taken for a tip fragment, were it not for its purposefully thinned base. 
This bit of weathered, silicified slate is 1.9 cm long, 7.3 mm wide, and 
2.6 mm thick. The edges are bevelled from both faces, and there is a basal 
triangular facet on one face. The specimen is probably an insert end point of 
uncertain function. • 
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GROUND STONE TYPES 
Type 1: Projectile Points 


1. Norris Point—1 

2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Type 2: Projectile Points 

3. Port au Choix—7 


Bevelled Knives 
4. Port au Choix—7 
5. Port au Choix—7 
6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
7-10. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


B—BEVELLED KNIVES (GROUND AND POLISHED) 
(Plate XVII, 4-10, p. 63) 


Twenty fragmentary bevelled knives, all of silicified slate, were collected 
from three of eight sites. None is sufficiently large or whole to give an 
idea of total form, but several suggest a triangular shape. The pieces have 
been cut by the sawing of grooves into each face until the remaining midrib 
was thin enough to break off. The lateral edges have been bevelled sharp, 
sometimes from one face only, sometimes from both faces, and generally at 
an angle of 45 degrees from the faces. One specimen has been alternately 
bevelled on opposite faces, so that the blade’s transverse cross-section is 
that of a parallelogram. Two specimens have shallow central grooves (Plate 
XVII: 7,9): one of these may be a preliminary step in the dividing process, 
but the other may be a whetting groove. Perhaps in this same connection, it 
is interesting to note that, although all the specimens are scratched and 
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marred, about half of them bear groupings of scratches which have a distinct 
longitudinal trend (Plate XVII: 10). These are not decorative, but they 
do seem to suggest function, although of just what nature I cannot say. 
One specimen might, by a slight stretch of the imagination, be called 
decorated: there are three evenly-spaced longitudinal scratches which are 
crossed at about 45 degrees by three other equidistant, parallel scratches; 
a small figure Y has also been marked on this same face. 

Most of these specimens appear to be fragments of knives, and, indeed, 
the bevelled edges often show signs of such use. Several of the more 
tapering ones are also suggestive of chisels, because of the manner in which 
their tips have been snapped ой. 


C—CHISELS (GROUND AND POLISHED) 


Type 1: Flat-Bladed 
(Plate XVIII: 1-3, р. 65) 


The five specimens in this group are tip fragments of silicified slate which 
were collected from two of eight sites. They are flat, tapering blades that 
have been ground on both faces to a uniform thickness. The lateral edges 
are bevelled from both faces, but they seem too blunt for any utilitarian 
purpose. The tapered end, however, is sharpened and appears to be the 
working portion of the blade. This edge may be straight or convex. The 
largest of these fragments (Plate XVIII: 2) measures 7.8 cm long and 
5.2 mm thick; its width varies from a maximum of 1.7 cm at the broken 
end to 0.8 cm at the cutting edge. The other fragments are shorter, but 
their proportions of width and thickness are closely similar. My impression 
of these blades is that they were hand-held without being hafted. 


Type 2: Transverse-Edged Chisels 
(Plate XVIII: 4, 5, p. 65) 

Two specimens from one site comprise this group. They are tip fragments 
of uncertain function, although I believe they might have served as gravers 
or chisels. They are made of silicified slate, carefully ground flat and smooth 
on both faces: one is 2.9 mm thick, and the other is 1.9 mm thick. The 
thinner specimen (Plate ХУШ: 4) has one straight edge (or back) which 
is ground off dull and round; the opposite edge is convex and sweeps to 
meet the other in a sharp point, the very tip of which is now broken away. 
In the other specimen, a short transverse edge is ground across this tip end, 
and it is because of this that I have classified the implements as chisels. They 
appear to compare most closely with similar artifacts from the Ipiutak culture 
in Alaska (7). 


D—GRAVERS (GROUND AND POLISHED) 
(Plate XVIII: 7—11, р. 65) 

Nine specimens of this class were collected from a single site. They are 
made of nephrite, chert, and silicified slate. While most of them are obviously 
fragmentary, all are characterized by a single side notch, carefully polished 
faces on both sides, and edges that are smoothly bevelled sharp or blunt. 
Maximum thickness ranges from 1.9 to 3.0 mm. 
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Similar implements have been variously suggested to be boot-creasers (8), 
knives (9), and gravers (10). The single side notches lead one to believe 
that these tools were inset side blades, yet at least one specimen (Plate 
XVIII: 7) could have been an end blade. There is no complete uniformity 
among the specimens, aside from those features mentioned above, and it 
seems to me that the combination of sharply-bevelled edges and acute corner 
angles could have made them serviceable either as knives or gravers, or 
both. 


E—FRAGMENTS (GROUND AND POLISHED) 
Seven other artifacts, from three different sites, are not readily classifiable 
because they are fragmentary. Several are probably portions of gravers and 
chisels. One, however, is somewhat different from anything hitherto described 
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GROUND STONE TYPES 
Flat-Bladed Chisels 

1. Port au Choix—7 

2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 

3. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Transverse-Bladed Chisels 

4. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 

5. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Unusual Fragment 

6. Norris Point—2 
Gravers 

7-10. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 

11. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
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ROUGH STONE TYPES 


Maul 


1. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Hamnmerstones 
2—3. Port au Choix —2, Bench 2 


(Plate XVIII: 6). It appears to be a surface spall from a large bevelled 
blade with a median ridge; a triangular facet has been ground off at the 
base (?), apparently for hafting purposes. 


ROUGH STONE ARTIFACTS 


A—HAMMERSTONES 
(Plate XIX: 2, 3, p. 66) 

This group includes three specimens from two of eight sites. One is a 
fragment of a rounded pebble of fine-grained pink quartzite with an average 
diameter of 4.5 cm. The end surface of this shows signs of pecking and the 
loss of a small chip, suggesting more or less haphazard use as a hammer. 

The other two specimens indicate a higher degree of purpose and usage. 
Both are basically water-worn pebbles of a granitic stone. One (Plate XIX: 
3) is roughly pear-shaped (9.8 cm long, 4.5 cm maximum width, and 3.0 
cm maximum thickness) and shows alteration only at both ends where small, 
flat, pitted surfaces are due to pounding. The third specimen (Plate XIX: 2) 
shows the most use of all. It measures 11.6 cm long and has diameters ranging 
from 3.5 to 3.7 cm. Both ends are heavily marred, and there are four shallow 
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pits pecked around the stone near its more bulbous end. These pits make 
perfect gripping spots for the thumb and fingers. 


B—MAUL (ROUGH STONE) 
(Plate XIX: 1, p. 66) 

The single specimen found is a long, ovoid water-worn pebble of granitic 
stone. Its surface shows no sign of any workmanship, but each end bears a 
small scarred facet such as might occur as a result of hammering. Presumably 
the implement was not hafted but was held in the hand. Possibly it was used 
to crush bones, although this would probably not have scarred its end 
surfaces. More likely it might have been used to split up large stone cores. 
The specimen measures 15.8 cm long and has a greater diameter of 7.4 cm 
and a lesser one of 4.6 cm. 


C—ABRADING STONES 
(Plate XX: 1, 2, p. 67) 
Four specimens found in three different sites may be subdivided on the 


basis of material. Two are amorphous pieces of slate, one of which still 
shows clearly rubbed edges, whereas the others are fragments of a fine- 
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Abrading Stones 
1. Norris Point—1 
2. Port au Choix—5 


Limonite Nodule 
3. Port au Choix—6 
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grained pink quartzite. One of these (Plate XX: 2) has already been de- 
scribed as a rough percussion-flaked knife, Type-6: this implement has on its 
back a long, narrow facet that is highly polished. The other specimen is 
larger and blockier (Plate XX: 1): it resembles the tapered poll of an 
axe or adz, but its opposite narrow faces are highly polished. These both have 
a uniform width of about 3.0 cm and a fragmentary length of 9.5 cm. One 
narrow face has a very shallow, longitudinal, V-shaped groove. 


STEATITE LAMPS AND COOKING POTS 
(Plate XXI, XXII, and XXIII) 


A total of 57 sherds of steatite were collected from five of eight sites. 
The majority of these (35) came from site Port au Choix—2. This class has 
not been included in the artifact count, since it is not known, of course, how 
many fragments might have come from a single vessel. Only presence or 
absence of this trait has been indicated for each site. 

I have tried to choose a representative cross-section of these sherds for 
figuring and description, although it is not always easy to tell if a given 
fragment is part of a lamp or a cooking pot. Most of the sherds, however, 
do appear to have come from cooking pots which were rectangular in 
shape and had walls that flared outward оп all sides. Generally the walls 
are considerably thinner than the bottoms; some of them have incised holes 
with adjoining grooves, presumably to countersink lashings for patching 
together broken or fitted pieces. Several others have incised holes near the 
rims, and these were evidently suspension holes. 

Most of the fragments demonstrate careful, painstaking workmanship. 
Thicknesses are uniform and surfaces smooth. Interior corner angles are 
straight and sharp; exterior angles are frequently bevelled. Some of the rim 
sherds are tapered or bevelled on one face, although it is not always clear 
whether this is on the interior or exterior of the rim. Similarly, it is not 
always possible to orient a given sherd as a specific portion of a vessel, 
because many of them are carbonized on both sides as a result of deposition 
in hearth areas. Decoration occurs on only three fragments, and in each 
case it is incised and linear. One fragment is coloured by a small patch of red 
ochre. 


Plate X XI: 1, p. 69 

End fragment of a rectangular cooking pot. Long side wall is 10.8 mm 
thick; short side wall 15.7 mm thick; bottom 14.5 mm thick. Rim consider- 
ably eroded. Short suspension hole near rim of long side; formed by in- 
cision from both faces. Bevelled exterior angles. Encrusted with carbon 
inside and out. Maximum height of side wall (exterior) is 8.3 cm, and 
maximum interior length from corner to break is 10.0 cm. 


Plate ХХІ: 2 

Corner fragment of rectangular cooking pot. Side walls are 18.4 and 
13.4 mm thick; bottom 16.6 mm thick. Interior depth is 4.9 cm. Elongated 
suspension hole near rim of one side; formed by incision. Rims are square 
in cross-section. Exterior angles bevelled. Sherd is carbon-encrusted inside 
and out. 
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PLATE XXI 


STEATITE LAMPS AND POTS 
1. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
3. Port au Choix—7 
4. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Plate XXI: 3 

End fragment of rectangular cooking pot (?). This specimen is crude 
and rough, with walls deeply pitted and interior angles rounded. Maximum 
interior width (or length?) at top is 9.4 cm, at bottom 5.2 cm. End wall 
tapers in thickness from 8.4 mm at rim to 2.8 mm close to its junction 
with the bottom. Bottom thickness is 17.6 mm. 


Plate X XI: 4 

Rim sherd. А peculiar fragment, apparently cut off a larger one: the long 
edge shows a saw cut from both faces with the residual midrib cracked ой. 
The sherd is 14.3 mm thick at this sawed edge and tapers to 7.9 mm just 
below the rim. The rim itself is bevelled to a thin edge, probably on the 
exterior face. Just below the rim is an incised patching hole which has 
countersinking grooves on both faces, extending from the hole to the 
broken edge. Traces of red ochre on one face, just above the lashing hole. 
Plate XXII: 1, p. 70 

Fragment with upturned edge. Essentially similar to the others, but it 
has one unusual feature. One edge, which is rough and seemingly broken, 


appears to have undergone a purposeful thinning. On each of its faces there 
is a band about one centimetre wide which has been abraded: the bands 
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are marked by a series of parallel scratches which are about vertical to the 
edge. These scratches continue around the adjacent rounded corner on the 
exterior surface. 


Plate XXII: 2 


A corner fragment of a thin, finely-worked dish or lamp. Both side walls 
and the bottom are between 3.0 and 4.0 mm thick. The rim is bevelled on 
the exterior face to a thin, uniform edge. No other sherds of similar character 
were found. 

Plate XXII: 3 

A decorated sherd 14.2 mm thick. Marked by a single incised chevron. 
Plate XXII: 4 

A decorated sherd 9.8 mm thick and broken on all sides. Crossed by 
three V-shaped grooves, roughly parallel with one another. Portions of a 
fourth parallel groove are noticeable on one of the broken edges. 

Plate XXII; 5 

Probable fragment of a lamp. Maximum thickness is 11.9 mm, tapering 

to 7.9 mm at the front edge. Front edge is bevelled off on the under side. 


PLATE XXII 


STEATITE LAMPS AND POTS 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
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PLATE XXIII 


STEATITE LAMP 
Woody Point, Bonne Bay 


Portion of one upturned side still remains: the exterior of this is bevelled 
on the corner angle, but the height of the wall cannot be determined. The 
over-all dimensions of the lamp are not obtainable either, but the fragment 
measures 20 cm along the front edge. Interior surface of the bottom has a 
uniformly thick carbon crust. No indication of a wick ledge or any other 
features. 


Plate X XIII 

On this page I have figured, as a most interesting example of a steatite 
lamp from western Newfoundland, a specimen which was given to me in 
1949 by Mr. Alexander R. Roberts of Woody Point, Bonne Bay. Mr. Roberts 
dug this out of his garden on Lighthouse Point some thirty years ago, and 
in the same general location he also found a large chipped stone lance point. 
This latter specimen was graciously presented to me in 1950 by Mrs. Thomas 
Parsons, who possessed it at that time. I was unable to obtain any other 
material from this site. The lamp is undoubtedly of Dorset origin, but the 
lance point differs radically from anything heretofore described in this 
paper. The implications of that fact will be discussed in a later section. 

The Roberts lamp from Woody Point is a crude, pear-shaped saucer 
with low side walls on three sides and only a slight lip on the fourth side. 
The workmanship is rough, and all surfaces are bumpy and pitted. The 
bottom has been scraped flat on the under side to create a solid foundation 
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for the lamp. On the long axis, diagonal to the open-lip side, there is a 
shallow (wick?) groove, 1.5 cm wide, which extends from about the centre of 
the interior to the highest portion of the wall, and up that wall to the rim. 
Although the specimen has been scraped clean at some time subsequent to its 
discovery by Mr. Roberts, patches of carbon encrustation still adhere to both 
the interior and exterior surfaces. Certain dimensions of this lamp follow: 
greatest over-all length is 18.4 cm; over-all width of the shorter cross axis 
is 15.7 cm; width of the straight front with the low lip is 12.5 cm. The 
bottom of the vessel is about 1.6 cm. thick, and the sloping walls taper from 
that figure to about 1.0 cm at the rim. The greatest interior height of the 
side walls is about 2.6 cm (11). 


BONE ARTIFACTS 


It should be noted that the bulk of all bone artifacts (34 of a total of 
36) was collected at one site: Port au Choix-2. The most extensive in- 
vestigations were carried on there because of the natural, undisturbed con- 
ditions, and in view of the fact that a fairly large cross-section was obtained 
at the site, it seems probable to me that this sample may be accepted as 
a reasonably accurate statement of the proportion of bone to stone artifacts. 
This supposition is strengthened by the further fact that great quantities of 
food bone debris were also uncovered at Port au Choix-2, all in a good state 
of preservation, and it is thus probable that not very much of the bony 
material has been lost through disintegration. Of a grand total of 506 arti- 
facts from Port au Choix-2, 34 were bone. This amounts to 6.7 per cent 
of the total finds there and strongly emphasizes that the parent culture was 
predominantly a stone-using one. 


A—PROJECTILE POINTS 
Type 1: Harpoon Heads 
(Plate X XIV: 1, 2, p. 73) 

The two specimens found, while basically alike, differ importantly in one 
feature; they should therefore be described separately. 
Plate X XIV: 1 

Length 4.7 cm; maximum width at base 1.9 cm; maximum thickness 
9.0 mm. 


- 


Вазе: Deeply concave, with bilateral spurs 8.3 mm long. 
Socket: Rectangular:10.7 mm by 2.1 mm. 
Line Hole: Single. Gouged from both faces, in centre of head, with 


axis at a 90-degree angle from the shaft socket. Hole 
is 2.7 cm distant from the tips of the basal spurs. 

Tip: Blunted, with no sign of a blade slot. Slight taper on 
one face may be a vestigial bed for a blade. It is pos- 
sible that this head may originally have been self- 
pointed and later worn down. 

Plate XXIV: 2 

Length 5.8 cm; maximum width at base 2.1 cm; maximum thickness 
9.0 mm. 
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Base: Deeply concave, with bilateral spurs 1.2 cm long. 

Socket: Rectangular: 11.4 mm by 2.8 mm. 

Line Hole: Single. Gouged out in centre of the head, with its axis at a 
90-degree angle from the shaft socket. Hole is 2.3 cm distant 
from the tips of the basal spurs. 

Tip: Squared off, with rounded corners. Blade slot, in same 
plane as the shaft socket, has a maximum depth of 9.7 mm. 


Note: This head has been split longitudinally from the blade slot to the base, so 
that it is impossible to tell if the slot was of the spring-clip type. The other 
feature is a deliberate thinning of the basal half of the head: the remaining 
exterior face has been smoothly cut away, to an approximate depth of 1.5 mm, 
from the top of the line hole to the ends of the basal spurs(13). 


Type 2: Lance Points (Bone) 
(Plate XXIV: 3-5, p. 73) 
Although I have called the following three specimens lance points, they 


may possibly be otherwise. Mathiassen figures a similar specimen, and iden- 
tifies it as an ice pick(14). 


PLATE XXIV 


і. 
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BONE TYPES 

Harpoon Heads 

1. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 

2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
Lance Points 

3—5. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
Small Barbed Points 

6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 

7. Port au Choix—6 
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Plate XXIV: 5 

A long, tanged point with two line holes. Length 18.9 cm, maximum width 
2.8 cm, and maximum thickness 1.6 cm. The tang is notched in slightly 
from the lateral edges, has a total length of 3.7 cm, and tapers gradually to 
a rounded point. The line holes are gouged through from both faces and 
are placed one above the other in the basal half of the blade. One face of 
the blade is badly eroded, but the other has a distinct longitudinal groove 
down its centre, from the tip to the uppermost line hole. This long groove 
is crossed at right angles by five short parallel grooves which appear to be 
only decorative. The tip of the blade is worn away, but the general propor- 
tions and lines suggest an original self-point. 
Plate XXIV: 4 

This appears to be the basal fragment of a bone lance point. Present over- 
all length 14.4 cm, maximum width 2.5 cm, and maximum thickness 1.8 
cm. What seems to be the base is a rounded point, as if meant for hafting 
in a socket. Both faces have longitudinal grooves, and slightly above centre 
on one edge are vestiges of a line hole. The traces of this clearly show that 
cuts were made from both faces to produce an incised hole very close to 
the edge, but the original bridge over this is now gone. 
Plate XXIV: 3 

Although this specimen is the most fragmentary of the group, it is fash- 
ioned along the same general lines as the other two points. The tip is miss- 
ing, but there is a medial groove on one face. The base shows traces of saw 
cuts from both faces, as if this section had been cut from a longer piece of 
bone. 


Type 3: Small Barbed Points (Bone) 
(Plate XXIV: 6, 7, p. 73) 


Of the four fragmentary specimens collected from two sites, only two 
are sufficiently whole to merit description. 


Plate XXIV: 6 

This is a portion of a bilaterally barbed bone point with an open shaft 
socket. The maximum width of the piece is 12.2 mm, and it is 7.9 mm 
thick. The remaining area of the socket is 17.7 mm long, and it tapers in 
width from 5.6 mm to 2.8 mm at its upper end; its maximum depth is 1.0 
mm. On the face opposite the socket is a low median ridge which 
extends for the entire length of the fragment. The lateral edges of the imple- 
ment each bear vestiges of two barbs which are not perfectly paired but 
tend to alternate slightly. From the thickness of the specimen and the flaring 
of the edges near the broken tip, I judge that at least one other pair of barbs 
formerly existed below the point. 


Plate XXIV: 7 

This specimen is a fragment of a much smaller and thinner barbed bone 
point. It has a maximum width of 7.2 mm, and it is 3.6 mm thick. The lower 
portion is broken away, but from the residual notches it appears that there 
was originally a single line hole cut into the centre of the blade and a single 
lateral barb on one edge. 
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Sledge Runners 
1, 2. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Awls or Bodkins 
3, 4. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Needles 
5, 6. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Unidentified Fragments 
7, 8. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


B—SLEDGE RUNNERS (BONE) 
(Plate XXV: 1, 2, p. 75) 

Six fragments of worked bone excavated from site Port au Choix-2 can 
tentatively be identified as sledge runners. Generally, they are long sections of 
whale bone which are slightly convex on their bottom surfaces and deeply 
grooved on their upper surfaces. A more careful description of the largest 
fragment can be accepted as representative of the other pieces. 


Plate XXV: 1 

Fragmentary length 34.1 cm; maximum width 2.3 cm; maximum thickness 
(or height) 2.2 cm. The groove has a quite uniform width of 14.2 mm at the 
broken end, increasing to 16.2 mm at the tip; its maximum depth is 5.6 mm. 
This particular specimen appears to be a bow section of runner: viewed later- 
ally, the bottom sweeps gently upward to the tip, or nose; viewed in vertical 
plan, the nose is rounded. Commencing 4.0 cm back of the nose are 
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two elongated, side-by-side lashing holes which have been incised from both 
top and bottom surfaces. On the bottom, the connecting rib between these two 
holes is cut away so that a lashing would be countersunk beneath the running 
surface. А final significant characteristic of this and all other fragments in 
the group is the presence of deep, longitudinal scratches along the convex 
bottom surface. One would expect a bare sled runner to be scarred in just 
this manner, and the scratches suggest that the runners were used without 
the application of an artificial surface of sludge or ice. 

For comparative purposes, certain dimensions of the smallest fragment 
of sledge runner should be noted. 


Plate XXV: 2 
Width 1.65 cm; thickness (or height) 1.35 cm; bottom width of groove 
7.9 mm; depth of groove 5.4 mm. 


C—AWLS AND BODKINS (BONE) 
(Plate XXV: 3, 4, p. 75) 
Two specimens from site Port au Choix-2 may be tentatively identified 
as awls or bodkins. 


Plate XXV: 3 

Length 11.1 cm; maximum width 1.6 cm; maximum thickness 9.0 mm. 
The basal portion is bevelled along the lateral edges, and the base itself is 
a natural, articular surface. Two short, parallel, incised lines extend upward 
from the base on one face. There is a line hole near the centre of the blade, 
and this has been incised from both faces. The tip end is considerably eroded, 
but it tapers as if to a former sharp point. 


Plate XXV: 4 

This specimen is probably also a tip fragment of an awl or bodkin. Its 
maximum width is 1.1 cm, and the maximum thickness is 5.0 mm. The 
lateral edges are bevelled, and the tip, although eroded now, was possibly more 
pointed originally. 


D—NEEDLES (BONE) 
(Plate XXV: 5, 6, p. 75) 
Two fragmentary specimens were collected from site Port au Choix-2. 


Plate XXV: 5 

This head fragment has a broad, very shallow groove on one face. The 
eye is formed by joined incisions made from both faces, close to one edge. 
Maximum width is 11.3 mm and maximum thickness 4.6 mm. One surface 
is slightly convex, whereas the opposite face has the aforementioned groove 
which extends from the very top end to a point just below the eye. This 
groove may have been used to countersink a thong in the needle head in order 
to facilitate drawing it through a hole. 
Plate XXV: 6 

This appears to be a median fragment of a needle shaft. Maximum width 


is 6.3 mm, and maximum thickness 3.8 mm. The fragment has been scraped 
down to its present size, and it has a faceted cross-section with seven sides. 
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E—UNIDENTIFIABLE WORKED FRAGMENTS (BONE) 
(Plate XXV: 7, 8, p. 75; Plate XXVI: 1—5, p. 77) 


Because of the relatively small number of bone specimens found in these 
sites, I think it is good to describe all of them briefly in order that other 
students may make their own appraisal of the evidence. Those fragments 
which are now to be listed all show clear signs of human workmanship, but 
I have been unable to identify them with certainty. 


Plate XXV: 7 

A squared piece of prepared bone which suggests an unfinished haft. 
Length 9.7 cm; width of side at the top 2.2 cm; width of side at bottom 1.1 
cm. Evenly tapered on all sides and carefully smoothed. The small, bottom 
end is smooth and unmarred, but the larger end is furrowed. This might be 
an indirect-percussion cylinder. 


Plate XXV: 8 

A thin, platy piece of bone. Length 9.5 cm; maximum width 2.2 cm; 
maximum thickness 8.0 mm. This specimen is severely eroded, but its shape 
is clearly the result of human workmanship. At the centre of one end there 
are vestiges of a hole gouged through from both faces. 


PLATE XXVI 


UNIDENTIFIED BONE FRAGMENTS 
1-11. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 
12. Port au Choix—2, Bench 3 
13-15. Port au Choix—2, Bench 2 


Plate XXVI: 1 

A large piece of whale bone with one carefully scraped surface about 
17.5 cm long and 1.2 cm wide. This surface creates a right-angle corner 
down the length of the bone. 
Plate XXVI: 2 

Similar to the specimen just noted. 
Plate XXVI: 3 

This specimen has three surfaces scraped at right angles to each other, 
and the resulting cross-section is roughly quadrangular. 
Plate XXVI: 4 

A tip of ivory tusk, showing three distinct saw cuts around its base. 
Plate XXVI: 5 

A short, quadrangular stub of bone which has been cut to a length of 7.7 
cm. The top surface has been scraped off smooth, and angular side facets near 
one end form a sort of keel. 
Plate XXVI: 6 

A small fragment with two smoothed surfaces at right angles to each 
other. Reminiscent of the sledge runners already described. 
Plate XXVI: 7 

An acute-angled fragment cut from a large bone. 
Plate XXVI: 8 

Closely similar to the specimen just noted, but also has a groove cut in 
one face. 
Plate XXVI: 9 

A. small, carved, triangular fragment. 
Plate XXVI: 10 

Possibly a fragment of a point: this specimen has one smoothed surface 
with an incised groove in it. 
Plate XXVI: 11 

А fragment of burned ivory, quadrangular in cross-section. Width 9.8 mm; 
thickness 6.2 mm. The corners are bevelled, and there are longitudinal 
grooves on each face. This is possibly a fragment of a projectile point. 
Plate XXVI: 12 

This fragment has been bevelled on all sides. The cross-section shows eight 
surfaces, and one of these bears a portion of a longitudinal groove. 
Plate XXVI: 13 

A fragment which has the appearance of being a haft, or possibly the 
head end of an awl or bodkin. It is quadrangular in cross-section, and the 
two broad faces are slightly concave or grooved. 
Plate XXVI: 14 

A small, rounded fragment which suggests the head end of an awl or 
bodkin. 
Plate XXVI: 15 i 

This specimen is roughly quadrangular in cross-section, and it has been 
carefully scraped smooth on one edge and both faces. Width 1.0 cm; thickness 
4.0 mm. 
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MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL MATERIALS 


A—LIMONITE NODULES 
(Plate XX: 3, p. 67) 

It is interesting to note that three such specimens were recovered by 
excavation from three different sites. Two are badly eroded, but the third 
(Plate XX: 3) is a compact little nodule of high density, with a knob on 
one end which gives it the appearance of a pear-shaped net-sinker. It does 
not, however, show any signs of workmanship. The use of these nodules is 
unknown, but I presume their iron content might make them suitable for 
strike-a-light kits. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


The Cultural Unity of the Newfoundland Dorset Sites* 


As I worked in the Newfoundland sites during two field seasons, I was 
strongly impressed by a general observation that certain of them shared a 
basic, pervading unity which at once set them apart from other sites in the 
same area. Now, inasmuch as several of these sites have already been 
tentatively classified as Dorset (1), they should all be similarly identifiable. 
It becomes necessary, then, to delineate this implied kinship with greater 
care, and to integrate briefly certain aspects of the responsible culture with 
which we are dealing. 

In quick review, the eight related sites in northwestern Newfoundland 
аге: Port au Choix—1, 2, 5, 6, 7; Keppel Island; and Norris Point-1 and 2. 
It may be remembered that, in addition to these, I also listed and described 
Port au Choix—3. This was done because the site fitted best in that sequence, 
although, in my opinion, it belongs to a non-Dorset cultural order, and will 
therefore be considered later in a different category. 


SIMILARITIES IN THE SITES 


The physical locations of the eight sites afford the first indication of a 
possible mutual relationship. All are situated close to present, or former, 
strandlines, and most of them appear to have been encampments upon the 
very beaches themselves. Exposure to wind and climate, which is an important 
consideration in northwestern Newfoundland, does not seem to have gov- 
erned their location. Some, like Port au Choix—1 and 2, are open to the 
north on barren portions of the coast, whereas others, like Norris Point—1 
and 2, have southern exposures in relatively sheltered areas. 

Differences in their proximity to the present shoreline are conditioned by 
the varying elevations of the sites and their situation on raised beaches. This 
matter of raised beaches introduces a problem which I can by no means 
solve at this time (2), but for comparative purposes it may be mentioned 
briefly. Figure 10 (p. 86) indicates the various levels at which the sites 
occur, from 15 to 50 or 60 feet above present sea-level. Presumably these 
raised beaches are the result of post-glacial upwarping of the land, and this 
uplift seems to be continuing at present, judging from the stories one hears 
on the coast about new rocks and shoals which are hazardous now but did 
not exist as dangers a generation ago. The formation of offshore gravel bars 
and tidal pools is particularly apparent at site Port au Choix-2 where such 
features are also inherent in the profile of the raised beaches (cf. Figure 
4, p. 21). 

For the most part, the raised beaches are shallow in depth, from their 
front lines to the raised contours of the next higher beach, a factor which 
appears to induce a linear pattern of settlement paralleling the shoreline. 


“References and notes will be found on page 173. 
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This is most clearly evident at site Port au Choix-2 (cf. Figure 4, p. 21). 
Where the raised bench has a relatively greater depth from front to back, 
the concentration of settlement is generally as close as possible to the former 
shoreline. Thus, the mere factor of the location of these sites suggests an 
ecology that was somehow intimately connected with the sea. 

The type of settlement at each site, whether temporary camp or more 
permanent village, cannot be determined definitely on the basis of present 
evidence. It is probable that site Port au Choix—2, for instance, represents 
an extensive occupation, for it covers a sizable area; however, since there is 
no discernible stratigraphy, we lack a time perspective. Such a perspective 
might, on one hand, be considered as of Jong duration in terms of the 
differential of elevations in the raised beaches; otherwise, it could also be 
suggested that all the cultural remains on a given level at this site were laid 
down within a relatively short time. In addition to site Port au Choix-2, 
Keppel Island is the only site where superficial house remains have been 
reported (3). Such a feature, of course, might suggest a long-term or 
recurrent occupation, and by contrast the other sites without such remains 
might assume a more temporary aspect. I believe, however, that similar 
data probably existed once in these other sites, but that they have since 
been destroyed. So, for the time being, I should like to advance the un- 
supported opinion that these sites all represent a phase of seasonal occupa- 
tion, and that the largest among them may have been used in more than one 
annual cycle. 


COMPARISON OF THE SOIL PROFILES 
(Figure 11, page 88) 

In all these sites the soil profile is quite shallow in depth and relatively 
simple in its stratification. The formation of humus has probably been a 
slow process because of the brief growing seasons. The least complex profile 
occurs at site Port au Choix—2 where the raised benches are covered with 
no more than six inches of top soil; directly beneath this layer is the mixed 
waterlaid sand and gravel of the former strand. 

The only other natural component of importance to this discussion is a 
zone of red peaty soil occurring in certain sites, which can be correlated 
with forest growth. The bush cover of stunted spruce and fir is scanty 
and sporadic along most portions of the northwest coast of Newfoundland: 
everywhere it is laced with patches of barrens and interrupted by outcrops 
and headlands of limestone bedrock. In the vicinity of the modern ‘outport’ 
settlements considerable clearing of the land has taken place; and the 
presence of the red peaty zone in the soil profile is now the only remain- 
ing vestige of formerly wooded areas. 

In relation to the prehistoric occupation of these sites, the forest cover 
and subsequent red peaty zone appear to be later in time. The cultural 
remains occur either in a stratum of black earth just beneath the peaty 
zone, or else may lie within the base of the peaty zone itself. An exception 
to this might be site Norris Point-2 where cultural remains were noted 
throughout the entire peaty zone; however, because of the shallow depth 
of the peaty zone there (2—3 inches) and because no thorough excavations 
were conducted in the site, this may not be an important difference. 
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FIGURE 11—Comparative soil profiles. 


In general, the deposition of cultural remains seems to equate with the 
formation of the initial layer of soil on the beach surfaces. It may be that 
the first human occupation occurred when there was no soil cover at all, 
but if that were so the occupation must also have continued, or recurred, 
through the period of time during which the soil layer was building. This 
might be an argument in favour of a lengthy occupation, particularly at a 
site like Port au Choix—2 where the remains are found throughout a 6-inch 
layer of black soil. On the other hand, it may be that during occupation the 
incipient surface soil of this site, and others, was of such an uncompacted 
nature that it easily became mixed with cultural debris, and that subse- 
quently the process of soil building continued and was accompanied by an 
ever-increasing compression and density of the stratum. 

I have already noted that I could not detect any evidence of cultural 
stratigraphy in these sites, and that in an important site like Port au Choix— 
2 there is no sign of any disturbance in the profile (cf. p. 20). There was, 
however, in the latter site, a very slight trend that seemed inherent in the 
deposition of the cultural materials. It will require more thorough and ex- 
tensive excavation to measure this impression, but it appeared as if the bulk 
of the cultural debris lay in the lowermost half of the black soil, and that 
this material gradually thinned out toward the upper levels, finally disap- 
pearing just beneath the surface sod. That observation suggests, at least in 
this particular case, that prehistoric occupation of a given bench occurred 
early in the period of soil building. From this it might be inferred that the 
benches were occupied when they were, relatively speaking, new, recently 
uplifted, and still close to the strandline. A roughly identical pattern seems 
to hold true for all the sites, regardless of their present elevation above 
sea-level. 


COMPARISON OF THE CULTURAL REMAINS 


On the basis of the material found, the first impression one gains in the 
eight sites is that of a strong cultural unity. Many of the artifact types occur 
repeatedly; they are strikingly uniform in their small size; they show strong 
similarities in workmanship and technique; and they are made of the same 
materials. This rough generalization is supported by a more careful analysis 
of the finds, although the quantitative spread of the artifacts is uneven from 
site to site. 

Reference to the distribution chart on page 80 will supply additional 
background material for the statistics which follow. It will be noted that 
a grand total of 781 artifacts were collected from all the eight sites, but of 
this number, 506 artifacts, or 64.7 per cent of the grand total, came from 
one site, Port au Choix-2. One other site, Port au Choix-7, produced 
128 artifacts, or 16.4 per cent of the total found. The remaining 18.9 per 
cent of all artifacts came from the other six sites. 

My classification of the artifacts breaks down into 57 different classes, 
types, and subtypes. Of these, 23, or 40.3 per cent, are shared by the two 
sites Port au Choix-2 and 7. Beyond this point statistics are not too 
useful, but they give the following results: 
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Number of classes, types, or subtypes shared by sites: 


No. classes, 

types, subtypes No. of sites 

0 8 

4 7 

0 6 

4 5 

8 4 

9 3 

14 2 
18 1 only 


It will be realized, of course, that the sampling process was not an even 
one because of the exigencies of reconnaissance. It was impossible to 
excavate in some sites because they were located within garden areas (Port 
au Choix-5 and 6, Norris Point-2); elsewhere several sites had obviously 
been culled by local people (Port au Choix—5 and 7, Keppel Island, Norris 
Point-1); and in one case almost the entire representation of specimens 
from a site (Norris Point-1) was presented to me by an amateur collector. 

The three most common types, which occurred in 7 of the 8 sites, belong 
to the chipped stone group which predominated everywhere. Of course, the 
most common form is the snub-nosed end scraper (Type 1) which numbers 
125 specimens. Second-most-plentiful are the triangular projectile points 
with concave bases (Type 1-a), of which there are 113 specimens. The 
third widespread form is the simple, unretouched prismatic blade (Type 5-а 
Knife), represented by 75 specimens. The fourth group, which occurred in 
seven sites, is made up of relatively insignificant utilized chips. The other 
types are less in quantity, but in general they exhibit a fair spread through 
the sites. There is what might be called rather good visual evidence of 
correlation in the distribution chart, although it is a difficult property to 
measure in an over-all sense. In this connection, it is well to recall that in 
those sites which have been selectively culled by local inhabitants there has 
probably been a significant alteration of type occurrences. It is such things 
as arrow points, knives, and scrapers that are most readily identifiable by 
the uninitiated, and I think that may be the best explanation for the paucity 
of some types in certain sites. 

I have not attempted to analyse the major group percentages for each 
site, for the lack of well-rounded evidence makes this infeasible. However, 
in addition to a breakdown of the entire collection, it does seem necessary 
to analyse the finds from site Port au Choix—2, for they constitute the 
majority of the grand total. Furthermore, to offer a specific example, virtually 
all specimens in the category of bone artifacts came from this site, and it 
would therefore not be offering a true picture to express this category per- 
centagewise in terms of the grand total. 


All Sites PC-2 
% 0% 

Chipped Stone 86.1 83.8 
Chipped and Ground Stone 1.3 1.4 
Ground and Polished Stone 5.9 7.1 
Rough Stone 1.1 0.6 
Steatite 0.6 0.2 
Bone 4.6 6.7 
Miscellaneous 0.4 0.2 
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Some of the sites deviate from the above norms to a considerable degree, 
but I believe the deviation is completely attributable to the sampling process. 
Aside from the repetition of types, another important instance of relation- 
ship among all the sites is to be noted in the manufacturing techniques 
employed on the artifacts. This is particularly so with the chipped stone 
implements which constitute so great a portion of the total collection. The 
manufacture of such implements must have been a widespread occupation, 
for they are found everywhere in the sites, accompanied by myriad chips. 

It is not possible to reconstruct positively the manufacturing processes 
used, because, for instance, no flint flakers were found. There is, however, a 
possibility that one specimen may have been used as an indirect-percussion 
cylinder (see Plate XXV: 7 and p. 75), and certainly the presence 
of two hammerstones indicates that percussion flaking of a direct sort was 
part of the job sequence. Clearly, too, the finishing process was a matter 
of pressure flaking, and it may be presumed that a customary form of 
pressure-flaker was utilized for this purpose. The practice of unifacial 
flaking is also present in all the sites, and in each case it was done with 
quite uniform excellence. The acme of skill, of course, appears in the side- 
notched, serrated knives (Type 3-b) from site Port au Choix—2, but I have 
already suggested that these were probably the output of a single artisan. 
As a general interpretation, I think one may assume that the techniques 
of manufacture were the same in all sites. Probably the core was first pre- 
pared by fashioning a striking platform by means of percussion; next, the 
patina, if any, might have been removed by the same means; then either 
small prismatic, or larger, forms of blades could be taken off and subse- 
quently finished with the aid of the flint flaker. Some cruder implements, 
such as a few knives and scrapers, were fashioned mostly by percussion 
method and show a minimum of pressure retouching. 

In the use of materials for these implements there was a strong preference 
for flint: I estimate that about 95 per cent of all stone tools found in these 
sites are made of that material, most of them of a black variety, though 
some are several shades of blue, brown, and red. (I use the term ‘flint’ in its 
archaeological sense, since it is not otherwise definable to everyone’s 
satisfaction. It may be taken to include chert, jasper, chalcedony, and 
other kindred varieties of amorphous silica which are all characterized by 
conchoidal fracture.) A very few specimens are made of translucent grey 
quartzite, and some of the prismatic blades are crystalline quartz. The only 
other variety of stone used for the chipped implements is a fine-grained pink 
quartzite, of which three percussion-flaked knives (Type 6) were made. 
The rough stone artifacts are made of a granitic rock, while the ground and 
polished ones are fashioned from silicified slate, nephrite, and chert. Steatite 
appears to have been used only for lamps and cooking pots. 


SUMMARY OF CULTURAL UNITY IN NORTHWESTERN 
NEWFOUNDLAND 


It has been my intention in this section to integrate, in a brief manner, 
the data which were described in the preceding section. Since several of 
the sites under discussion have, on trial, already been equated with the Cape 
Dorset Eskimo culture, and since these are among the eight sites which I have 
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proposed as a related unit, it may be affirmed that the sites in question are 
all foci of a single cultural complex, possibly that of the Cape Dorset Eskimo. 
The locations, although at opposite ends of an eighty-mile stretch of New- 
foundland’s northwestern coast, are similarly littoral; the individual soil pro- 
files strongly suggest at least an approximate contemporaneity for the group; 
and the cultural remains from the sites provide final evidence of their mutual 
relationship. 

With the establishment of such an integrated cultural whole, it is now 
possible to broaden the investigation, and to consider how this unit may have 
fitted into the total Dorset complex, and how it may have interacted with 
other factors in the prehistoric cultural continuum of Newfoundland and the 
northeastern sector of the continent. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


An Analysis of the Total Dorset Culture Complex, 
Exclusive of the Newfoundland Aspect* 


Although the aforementioned cultural data from northwestern Newfoundland 
may be attributable to the extinct Cape Dorset Eskimo, no extensive analysis 
of this purported relationship has ever been attempted, so far as I am aware. 
The main reason for this has been a dearth of material evidence. In the first 
place, as de Laguna noted (1), there is great uncertainty as to what the 
characteristic makeup of Dorset culture is, and there are striking differences 
in the contents of known Dorset sites, probably to be accounted for by 
disparities of age, environment, season of occupation, and external culture 
contacts. Secondly, Wintemberg could claim for his material from New- 
foundland only that “some of the artifacts present characteristics that are 
sufficiently distinctive to link it (the culture) with ‘Dorset’ Eskimo. . .," and 
he noted further that the Newfoundland aspect of this culture “does not seem 
to be as well developed as in ‘Dorset’ sites in the Arctic” (2). Thus, neither 
the parent nor the alleged offspring has been perfectly understood. 

In view of that discontinuity in our knowledge, it seems necessary first 
of all to review what facts we have at present concerning the parent Dorset 
culture, for any resulting delineation of that culture will certainly afford 
a useful foundation for an appraisal of the Newfoundland manifestation. In 
this section I should like to work toward that end by reviewing all sites which 
have been reported to yield artifacts of the Dorset Eskimo culture, and to 
determine, if possible, what is the greatest common denominator of cultural 
traits that links them together in a mutual complex. 

The following treatment is arranged solely according to the chronological 
order of the published reports, and in each case the primary source references 
are listed together with the site location. The extracted data include only those 
items which are relevant to the immediate problem of clarifying Dorset 
culture, with pertinent commentary inserted where necessary. I have 
classified these data as ‘primary’ or ‘secondary,’ according to the ease with 
which they can be defined as concrete or tangible traits: the ‘secondary’ 
data, for instance, may be of a negative nature (such as the absence of drilled 
holes in artifacts), or subjective evaluations (such as ‘dark’ patination of 
bone artifacts). 

ROSTER OF DORSET SITES 


Cape Dorset, southern Baffin Island 
Jenness, 1925 


Remarks | 
In the above reference Jenness set forth the first formulation of Cape 


Dorset Eskimo culture. The provenience of the collections which he analysed 


*References and notes will be found on page 173. З 


was not well documented, and it was therefore impossible to establish the 
exact inter-relationships of the various materials. However, as a result of 
the work done on the Fifth Thule Expedition, it was possible for Jenness to 
recognize those traits which were a part of the Thule Eskimo culture, as it 
had been defined by Therkel Mathiassen(3). Following the separation 
of this known quantity there was left a component which included several 
artifact types that had hitherto been unknown in Eskimo culture. In addition 
to these strange types, Jenness was struck by the fact that one-third of all 
the bone specimens were distinguished by а ‘deep-chocolate’ coloration, 
whereas the other two-thirds, which he had already identified as Thule, were 
characterized by a conspicuously lighter patination. These strange, dark 
specimens suggested to him an appearance of relatively greater age when 
compared with the lighter-coloured Thule artifacts. A further remarkable 
feature was the absence of drilled holes in those of the newly-recognized 
types which were made of bone: whatever holes there were had been incised 
or gouged, and from this observation Jenness inferred that the carriers of 
this peculiar culture had not had any knowledge of the bow drill. Such, 
essentially, was the first delineation of Dorset Eskimo culture, and the traits 
which can be associated with it, from that site, are listed below. 


Primary Traits 
a. Chipped stone projectile points, triangular with concave base. 
Designated as a new Eskimo trait. 
Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges. 
Designated as a new Eskimo type. 
Quartz block rubbing stones. Designated as a new Eskimo type. 
Prismatic blades(4). 
Adz blade of ground and polished nephrite. 
Ground and polished nephrite gravers(5). 
Bone harpoon heads with bifurcated bases, incised line holes, and 
closed, rectangular shaft socket. Designated as a new Eskimo type. 
. Bone harpoon foreshafts shaped to fit rectangular sockets. 
Multiple-barbed bone points with incised line holes. 
Small bone knives, socketed for side blades. 
. Bone dart heads, socketed for side blades. 
Bone snow knife. 
. Bone needles with incised eye-holes. 
. Bone snow goggles with incised eye-slit. 
. Bone sled runners(6). 
Soapstone dishes: oval, shallow, flat-bottomed (see note 6). 
. Distinctive art style: carving of human face on one of new type 
harpoon heads. 
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Secondary Characteristics 
a. Absence of drilled holes in artifacts. Line holes in such things as 
harpoon heads, are incised or gouged. 
b. Dark patination of bone artifacts, suggesting relatively great age when 
compared with Thule bone objects from the same collections. 
c. Conspicuously small size of most implements(7). 
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Coats Island, northern Hudson Bay 
Jenness, 1925 


Remarks 

Miscellaneous collections from this locale contained corroborating evid- 
ence for the new Cape Dorset Eskimo theory and were described in the 
same reference, as noted above. 


Primary Traits 

Prismatic blades (see note 4). 

Bone harpoon heads, as described above. 

Multiple-barbed bone points with incised line holes. 

Spatulate bone rod with incised hole and engraved linear decoration. 
Bone needles with incised eye-holes. 

Distinctive art style: incised linear patterns on bone objects. 


SEORSUM 


Secondary Characteristics 
a. All holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 
b. Small size of implements (inferred). 


Southampton Island, northern Hudson Bay 
Jenness, 1925 
Remarks 
The site on this island is unidentified; the evidence was noted in old col- 
lections of the National Museum of Canada. 


Primary Trait 
a. Bone harpoon head, as described above for Cape Dorset. 


Secondary Characteristics 
a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 
b. Deep-coloured patination (inferred). 


Chesterfield Inlet, northwestern coast of Hudson Bay 
Jenness, 1925 
Remarks 
No specific site location; the evidence was noted by Jenness in old col- 
lections of the National Museum of Canada and described along with the 
material from Cape Dorset. 


Primary Trait 
a. Bone harpoon head, as described above for Cape Dorset. 


Secondary Characteristics 
a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 
b. Deep-coloured patination (inferred). 


Button Point, Bylot Island 
Mathiassen, 1927, Part 1, p. 206-12 


Remarks 

In addition to a number of Thule types found at this site, Mathiassen 
noted the occurrence of objects which had an appearance of great age 
but did not integrate with his concept of the Thule cultural inventory. 
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He agreed that these anomalous artifacts seemed to equate with the Dorset 
culture, as it had already been defined by Jenness, but the uncertain strati- 
graphy at Button Point did not permit of his establishing a relative chron- 
ology. He further observed that his collection from this site was made up 
predominantly of flint blades and chips, although he attributed this to the 
probable decay of bone, wood, and baleen materials. One questions this 
suggestion upon observing that some of the bone harpoon heads and lance 
heads illustrated in Mathiassen's Plate 61 appear to be perfectly preserved. 
Primary Traits 


а. Chipped stone points with side notches. 

b. Chipped stone points, triangular with concave base. 

c. Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges. 

d. Chipped stone scrapers, snub-nosed. 

e. Chipped stone burins(8). 

f. Slate points, facet-ground. 

g. Bone harpoon heads with self-points, bifurcated bases, incised line 
holes, and rectangular shaft sockets. 

h. Multiple-barbed bone points with incised line hole near one edge 
of the tang. 

i. Soapstone vessels, oval-shaped and thin-walled. 

j. Distinctive art style: fragments of wood carved with human and 
animal figures, incised linear designs, cross hatches, and sets of oblique 
grooves. Mathiassen observed that “they differ greatly from the usual 
Eskimo carvings by their style and hatching . . .”(9). 

Secondary Characteristics 

a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 

b. Appearance of great age. It may be inferred that Mathiassen’s evalua- 
tion is comparable to the deep-chocolate coloration noted by Jenness 
in the Cape Dorset collection(10). 

c. Apparent predominance of chipped stone artifacts. 


d. Techniques of chipping and grinding combined on certain flint im- 
plements. 


Ponds Inlet, northern Baffin Island 
Locales: Koroqdjuaq and Igaqdjuaq 
Mathiassen, 1927, Part 1, p. 209 
Remarks 


Dorset traits appeared here as a minor component of a context that was 
basically Thule. 


а. Polyhedral flint core (See page 109 following and note 40 for this 
section. ) 


b. Bone harpoon heads with bifurcated base, single incised line hole, 
and rectangular shaft socket. 
Secondary Characteristic 
a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. This is not specifically men- 
tioned by Mathiassen, but the inference may be made from his com- 
parison of these harpoon heads with the specimens from Button Point. 
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Kuk, Duke of York Bay, Southampton Island 
Mathiassen, 1927, Part 1, p. 223-60 

Remarks 

Of the finds that are listed below, only one, a bone harpoon head, was 
excavated by Mathiassen himself. The others were obtained from Eskimos, 
and there is no exact information on their provenience other than that they 
are reported to have come from this site. Concerning these latter specimens, 
Mathiassen noted especially that the artifacts of ivory were closely similar 
to Jenness’s Cape Dorset types and that they all seemed to be very old, 
judging from their dark-brown patination and deeply corroded surfaces(11). 
Otherwise, the context of this site is described as being primarily Thule, 
or that of a later derivative of Thule. 


Primary Traits 

a. Bone harpoon head with self-point, bifurcated base, single line hole, 
and rectangular shaft socket. 

b. Multiple-barbed harpoon head which apparently has an open shaft 
socket, or bed, and may have had an incised line hole near one edge 
of the tang. 

c. Bone blades or points with incised line holes. One specimen has bevelled 
edges; another, with a transverse groove, is not positively identifi- 
able, but it is quite similar to the lance points (or ice picks) which I 
have shown in Plate XXIV on p. 73. 

d. Bone needles with incised eye-holes. 

e. Distinctive art style: a single specimen of ivory carved as a figure of 
a hawk-like bird. 

Secondary Characteristics 
a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 
b. Dark patination of ivory specimens and appearance of great age. 


Port Harrison, northeastern coast of Hudson Bay, P.Q. 
Mathiassen, 1927, Part 1, p. 290 
Remarks 
The collection from this locale is said to have contained a number of 
Thule types. 
Primary Traits 
a. Chipped stone projectile point with concave base. 
b. Facet-ground slate blades with single or multiple side notches. 
c. Distinctive art style: a single specimen carved as a walrus head with 
the face covered by crossed lines. Mathiassen says this resembles the 
technique shown on the wood carvings from Button Point (see p. 96). 


Secondary Characteristics 
None recorded. 


Malerualik, King William Island 
Mathiassen, 1927, Part 1, p. 307 
Remarks 
The general cultural context of this site was considered by Mathiassen 
to be Thule, although he suggested that it might have belonged to an early 
phase of that culture. There was, however, a Dorset factor present. 
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Primary Trait 
a. Bone harpoon head of Cape Dorset type, as described above. 
Secondary Characteristic 


a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. This is not so stated, but it 
may be inferred. 


Cape York, northwestern Greenland 
Mathiassen, 1927, Part 2, p. 29 and 165 
Remarks 
This reference is an incidental description of certain isolated and un- 
related finds made in the above area. 
Primary Traits 

a. Bone harpoon head of Cape Dorset type, as described above. 

b. Quiver- or bag-handle of antler (see next item). 

c. Distinctive art style: the above-mentioned antler handle is etched with 
linear designs which are quite similar to the motifs on the carved 
wooden figures from Button Point (p. 96). In Mathiassen’s illus- 
tration of this artifact (Figure 10: 1) it appears that the elongated 
holes at each end might have been incised instead of drilled. 

Secondary Characteristic 
a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. Not so stated, but inferred. 


Navy Board Inlet, northern Baffin Island 
Mathiassen, 1927, Part 2, p. 29 
Remarks 
No details are available for this site. The reference merely notes that Jen- 
ness reported the occurrence there of the following trait. 
Primary Trait 
a. Bone harpoon head of Cape Dorset type. 


Secondary Characteristic 
a. Incised holes inferred. 


Hall Land, northern Greenland 
Mathiassen, 1928, p. 213-16 

Remarks 

The finds, made at a site on Cape Tyson, consist of only four specimens 
which rested in uncertain association with the ruins of a single stone house. 
Mathiassen stated that these artifacts showed a close connection with the 
Dorset culture, although as of that time (1928) he still considered Dorset to 
be no more than a localized aspect of the Thule culture. Outside of the 
House was a small refuse heap which contained the bones of bearded seal, 
muskox, fox, hare, and caribou. It is thus of interest to note that three of the 
four artifacts found here were made of walrus ivory, although no walrus 
bones were detected in the refuse heap. The ruins consisted of a square stone 
foundation, probably that of a winter house which faced westward toward 
the sea; these were said to stand at an elevation of 1 to 2 metres above ѕеа- 
level, only a short distance back from the beach. It is not clear from the 
text whether the specimens came from the midden or from the house. 
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Primary Traits 

a. Toy harpoon head of ivory which measures 2.5 cm long. Bifurcated 
base, incised line hole, but no shaft socket, possibly because of small 
size. 

b. Ivory pendant with pointed top, incised hole, and incised linear decora- 
tion on both faces. 

c. Unidentified object of ivory: shaped as a four-sided rod with an incised 
hole and one end slightly spatulate with sharpened lateral edges. In- 
cised decoration consisting of a single longitudinal line crossed at 
right angles by several shorter lines. Mathiassen suggested this might 
be a boot creaser. 

d. Small fragment of iron “which from its exterior seems to be hammered 
meteoric iron"(12). 

е. Ruins of a rectangular stone house: these are questionable as Dorset 
remains. 

f. Distinctive art style: the same as that described for Button Point. 


Secondary Characteristic 
a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 


Hopedale area, northeastern Labrador 
Strong, 1930, p. 131, and Pl. 6: o 

Remarks 

In my opinion, the Old Stone Culture which Strong formulated is not 
related in any way to Dorset, but at least in one locale an isolated Dorset 
type was collected. 
Primary Trait 

a. Chipped stone triangular point with concave base. 


Secondary Characteristics 
None observed. 


King Cape, southern Baffin Island 
Jenness, 1933, p. 390 
Remarks 
Dorset culture is stated to have been found here, but no details are given. 


Dundas Harbor, southern Devon Island 
Jenness, 1933, p. 390 
Remarks 
Dorset culture is stated to have been found at a site here, but no details 
are given. 


Cape Hardy, northern Devon Island 
Lethbridge, 1939, р. 193-97 
Remarks 
This is another site which presented a mixture of Dorset and Thule culture 
traits, and it was suggested by the author to have been a fall camping place. 
He noted that certain of the huts appeared to belong to a period “when 
objects of Cape Dorset and Naujan Thule culture were both in use to- 
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gether,” whereas he believed the remaining huts belonged to a later period. 
Apparently it was not possible to differentiate clearly between these two 
manifestations, and the Dorset signs, therefore, cannot be associated defi- 
nitely with any of the house ruins. 


Primary Traits 

a. Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges. 

b. Quartzite block rubbing stones. 

c. Bone harpoon head of Dorset type, as described above. 

d. Spoon-shaped bone pendants, with incised holes and incised linear 
decoration. 

e. Distinctive art style: the incised linear designs are very similar to those 
already described for the Button Point site. 


Secondary Characteristics 


a. Holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 
b. Dark-coloured patination of the bone specimens. 


Buchanan Bay, Ellesmere Island 
Lethbridge, 1939, p. 193-97 
Remarks 
Again, here is a site that was predominantly Thule with a slight admixture 


of Dorset elements. There was insufficient evidence for any temporal sepa- 
ration of these materials. 


Primary Trait 

a. Stone bowl, described as ‘Cape Dorset style,’ although, from the 
illustration (Figure 6: 1), this seems to me to be more like a fragment 
of a saucer-shaped lamp. 

b. Bottom section of a composite bone box. This is decorated with incised 
linear design. 

c. Distinctive art style: the incised linear motifs are similar to those 
already described. 


Stupart Bay, Eevooyik, Wolstenholme, P.Q. 

Wakeham Bay, Eevooyik, Wolstenholme, P.Q. 

Mansfield Island, northern Hudson Bay 

Hopewell Sound, eastern coast of Hudson Bay, P.Q. 
Wintemberg, 1939, p. 94 


Remarks 

No extensive information is available for these sites, but Wintemberg has 
listed National Museum of Canada specimen numbers for typical Dorset 
points that are reported to have been found at each of these locales. 


Primary Traits 
a. Chipped stone projectile points, triangular with concave base. 


Secondary Characteristics 
None. 
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Belcher Islands, southern Hudson Bay 
Quimby, 1940 
Jenness, 1941 


Remarks 

On the basis of collections obtained here, Quimby postulated the late- 
prehistoric existence of an independent Eskimo culture to which he gave 
the name ‘Manitunik.’ This culture was thought to have been essentially 
Thule, although it was suggested that a minor Dorset influence was apparent 
in the following traits. 


Primary Traits 

a. Chipped stone projectile points, triangular with concave base. 

b. Ground and polished nephrite gravers or chisels with bevelled edges 
and single side notches. 

c. Facet-ground slate blades with single or multiple side notches near the 
base. Jenness suggested that the notches were a Dorset tradition mani- 
fested in a ground stone medium which was probably Manitunik. 

d. House foundations: oval tent rings of stone, measuring about twelve 
feet in diameter; also rectangular stone foundations, 10 feet by 20 feet, 
with door gaps in the middle of the long side facing the sea. There was 
no positive correlation between these ruins and the artifacts, but it was 
suggested that all were part of the same manifestation. 

e. Distinctive art style: realistic ivory carvings of animals and human 
beings. 


Secondary Characteristics 
None. 


Abverdjar Island, Foxe Basin 
Rowley, 1940 


Remarks 

This site probably exemplifies pure Dorset culture, untainted by immediate 
influences. In contrast with those other sites already mentioned, there was 
apparently a complete absence of Thule traits here, and the only possible 
chance for cultural contamination in the remains existed in the presence of 
a modern Eskimo settlement in the same locality. Presumably, however, 
this factor did not present any real difficulty to the analysis. It is interesting 
to note that both the ancient occupation and the modern one occurred at the 
very same level on a sloping bank that now runs from twenty-three to forty 
feet above sea-level. In this case, then, site elevation is clearly not related to 
the degree of antiquity. 


Primary Traits 

Chipped stone projectile points, triangular with concave base. 
Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges. 
Quartz block rubbing stones. 

Ground slate points, triangular and leaf-shaped with tang. 

Chipped and ground chert tool of uncertain purpose. The faces appear 
to be ground and the edges chipped (see Rowley, Figure 2: g). Prob- 
ably gravers. 
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Quartz crystal with one end chipped to a chisel edge (Rowley, Figure 3: 
c). This worked quartz crystal and the chipped and ground imple- 
ment noted above were listed as new types by Rowley. 

Soapstone lamps and cooking pots: fragments of shallow, oval bowls 
with bottoms rounded or slightly flattened. 


. Bone harpoon heads with bifurcated bases, incised line holes, and 


rectangular shaft sockets. 

Bone harpoon foreshafts with ends shaped to fit rectangular sockets. 
Barbed trident head of antler for spear or harpoon. This appears to be 
a unique specimen (Rowley, Figure 2: h). 


. Multiple-barbed bone fish-spear head with incised line hole. 


Bone knife handles with lateral edges slotted for side blades. The 
specimens from Abverdjar have a new feature in the presence of a 
small antler strip lashed onto the side of the haft in order to hold 
the blade more firmly in the socket (Rowley, Figure 1: e). 


. Caribou leg bone chisel, characterized by Rowley as a new find in the 


eastern Arctic. 


. Bone flint flakers. 
. Compound boxes of antler and caribou scapulae. These were probably 


cylindrical containers made of thin plates and strips that were lashed 
together. 


. Sled shoes of walrus ivory, with incised lashing holes. Inasmuch as 


no associated traits, such as traces, buckles, or dog bones, were found 
in the site, Rowley suggested that these sleds might have been hand- 
drawn. 


. Bone snow knives. 


Bone needles. 

Bone pendant, spatula-shaped, with incised design. 

House foundations: there were several shallow depressions visible in 
the site. These measured three to four yards in diameter, but they 
contained no evidence of floors or other structural features. Presumably 
they may have been tent rings. 


. Distinctive art style: well-executed carvings of animal and human 


figures done in free style and relief. Also incised linear designs. 


Secondary Characteristics 


a. 
b. 


C. 


АП holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 
Conspicuously small size of most artifacts. 
Chipping and grinding techniques employed together on chert material. 


Anomalous Traits 


а. 
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Bone ice-creeper (Rowley, Figure 1: 4). Rowley.claims this is almost 
identical with the modern Alaskan Eskimo type, and he states that it 
has never before been found in North America outside of Alaska(13). 
Artifacts of native copper, including a small point and a piece of 
binding wire. Since the nearest known source of copper lies in Corona’ 
tion Gulf, far to the west of recognized Dorset spread, Rowley sug- 
gested the possibility that the presence of this trait indicated contact 
with Indian groups of the Great Lakes region(14). 


Killinek Island, northern Labrador 
Nuvuk Island, northern Labrador 


Leechman, 1943—a 


Remarks 

The above two sites also appear to represent pure Dorset culture. Modern 
Eskimo objects were discovered in each, but there was no difficulty in 
separating these from the older materials. The sites are further similar to 
Rowley's Abverdjar in that both Dorset and modern cultures occupied the 
same elevation above sea-level, and therefore no correlation can be made 
between cultural age and geological uplift. Inasmuch as most of the artifact 
types were found in both sites, I shall follow the author's lead and treat 
them both in a single listing. 


Primary Traits 


a. 
b. 


RD 


— 


h. 


ACT 


nm. 


Chipped stone projectile points, triangular with concave base. 
Notched projectile points. Leechman noted a great diversity of point 
forms in the two sites, and he listed eighteen different types(15). A 
noteworthy characteristic of some was unifacial chipping and the 
presence of a medial ridge, or keel, on the untouched face. 
Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges. 
Chipped stone ovoid blades, with retouch all around the edges and on 
both faces. Presumed to be insert side blades for bone-handled knives. 
Chipped stone snub-nosed end scrapers. 
Chipped stone notched scrapers. 
Chipped stone side scrapers: these are characterized by a long point, 
one lateral edge of which is strongly concave. They could be called 
concave scrapers. 
Unidentified implements of nephrite and chert which show a com- 
bination of chipping and grinding techniques, the result being a 
*machined' appearance. 
Chipped stone engraving tools which have sharp points. Leechman 
suggests that these may have been used to incise holes in bone 
artifacts(16). 
Whetstones made of soft, fine-grained stone. 
Adz blades: the occurrence of this type was noted in one of the 
above-mentioned whetstones which had apparently been fashioned 
from an old adz blade and still had one bevelled edge visible(17). 
Prismatic blades: these varied considerably in size, ranging upward 
from tiny blades of pure crystalline quartz. About one-third of 129 
specimens had been retouched. 
Rubbing stones made of fine-grained quartzite. The rubbed surfaces 
tend to be on the narrow edges of the specimens and show a slight 
concavity. 
Soapstone vessels: from fragments found at both sites Leechman noted 
three distinct types. 

1—Rectangular pots with sloping ends. 

2— Shallow, oval, flat-bottomed dishes. Similar pieces are reported 

to be present in the original Cape Dorset collections in the 
National Museum of Canada(18). 
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3—Thin-walled oval bowls similar to those found by Rowley at 
Abverdjar. 

Bone harpoon heads with bifurcated bases, incised line holes, and 
rectangular shaft sockets. 
Multiple-barbed bone and ivory points with incised holes in tang for 
lashing or line attachment. 
Bone sled runners with countersunk, incised lashing holes. Leechman 
reports that similar objects are now recognized in the original Cape 
Dorset collections(19). 
Bone needles, some of them with incised eyes, and others with 
seemingly purposeful curvature of the shaft. 
House pits or tent rings: both sites contained shallow depressions 
which suggested very old house locations, and they recall almost 
exactly the house pits which I have already described for the Port 
au Choix-2 site in Newfoundland. Indications of more recent struc- 
tures (stone walls and sleeping platforms) were associated with 
modern Eskimo occupation. In each case of excavation done in a 
house pit, the Dorset material came from the lowermost stratum, 
while the modern cultural remains were found above this, in the turf 
zone. 
Distinctive art style: figurines of bone, antler, and ivory carved in 
human and animal shapes. 


Secondary Characteristics 


a. 


b. 


C. 


d. 


€. 


АП holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 

Combination of chipping and grinding techniques used on nephrite 
and chert implements. 

Decided preponderance of chipped stone artifacts over those of other 
materials and different techniques. 

Occurrence of unifacial chipping on some types of points which 
then have one unworked, keeled surface. 

Small size of most artifacts (inferred). 


Andrew Gordon Bay, Foxe Peninsula, Baffin Island 
Ivugivik, northeastern coast of Hudson Bay, P.Q. 
Wolstenholme, eastern coast of Hudson Bay, P.Q. 


Leechman, 1943-b 


Remarks 

No extensive reports exist for these sites, as far as I am aware, but 
Leechman listed them as possible locales because they produced a series 
of bone adz heads which he observed in the collections of the National 
Museum of Canada. 


Primary Trait 
а. Bone adz head. (See my later comments on this trait.) 


Secondary Characteristics 
None positive. 
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Inglefield Land, northwestern Greenland 
Holtved, 1944 


Remarks 

As a result of his work in northwestern Greenland, Holtved was able to 
show that two separate early culture phases, Dorset and Thule, had once 
existed in the area. Dorset traits were predominant in the site at Inuar- 
figssuaq in Inglefield Land, whereas in the Thule District, farther to the 
south, the earliest phase was basically Thule with a slight admixture of 
Dorset elements. Holtved's analysis indicated to him that there was no 
direct connection between Dorset culture in Greenland and the Dorset of 
the Arctic world farther west, although he believed that the Greenland aspect 
perhaps had its closest relationship with the Dorset of Baffin Island and 
Labrador(20). His evidence also led him to believe that Dorset was earlier 
than Thule in Greenland(21 ). 

In delineating the content of Dorset culture in Greenland, specifically the 
Inglefield Land area, Holtved identified 75 different types of artifacts, and, 
using a somewhat complex series of relationships, he equated about 50 per 
cent of these with Dorset culture(22). It is easy to follow his reasoning in 
the beginning stages, but I fail to agree with all his conclusions. Certain of 
these artifacts are clearly of Dorset origin, and they conform to Dorset types 
already recognized. Among these are eight types which were found only 
at three localities in Inuarfigssuaq: Middens B-1 and B-2, and the midden 
outside of House-4. Beyond this area certain other types of known Dorset 
origin occurred, but always in association with other elements of Thule or 
Inugsuk origin, yet Holtved regards this association as evidence of a Dorset 
origin for these additional elements. This, in my opinion, is not a thoroughly 
reliable position. It may well be as he says, but I believe there are insuffi- 
cient grounds for a reconstruction of the pure Dorset occupation of Ingle- 
field Land so long as these other questionable traits occur in direct associa- 
tion with so few recognized Dorset elements. The list which follows, then, 
includes only those items which I consider to be acceptable as Dorset witb 
little or no equivocation. 


Primary Traits 
a. Chipped stone projectile points, triangular with concave base. Holtved 
calls these harpoon heads, and it should be noted that they are definitely 
broader and more equilateral than the other triangular points which 
have been described above as Dorset(23). 
Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges. 
Chipped stone, snub-nosed end scrapers. 
Chipped stone concave scrapers. 
Prismatic blades. There is no mention of any reworking of these blades. 
Oval sandstone lamps: shallow saucers with flat bottoms; no wick 
ledges or grooves, although one specimen has a V-shaped interior. 
Holtved suggests that these "may possibly be included among the 
Dorset types" (24). 
g. Bone harpoon heads of Dorset type. These include several subtypes, 
among which is the variety which has been described before: bifurcated 
base, rectangular shaft socket, and incised line hole(s). 


HIANS 
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А. Bone harpoon foreshafts: one of these had an incised line hole, and 
all had flattened tips and scarfed bases. 

i. Leicester harpoon heads of antler and walrus ivory. These are the same 
as the multiple-barbed points which have been mentioned before. Most 
of them are characterized by an incised line hole in the tang, and 
eight barbs which are situated as opposite or slightly alternating pairs. 
Holtved questions this as a definite Dorset type, but notes that all 
such specimens came from the Inuarfigssuaq middens, which had a 
distinct Dorset ‘impress’(25). 

j. Knife set with side blade: the antler handle is flat and rectangular 
in cross-section, and the blade is made of meteoric iron. 

К. Bone knife handles with blade grooves at both ends, but on opposite 
sides. 

l. Spatula-shaped implements of antler and walrus ivory. Several of 
these specimens have incised line holes and incised linear decoration. 
Their function is unknown, but Holtved suggests they may have been 
‘boot creasers or the like’(26). 

т. Adz heads of antler, described as a Dorset type(27). No lashing holes, 

but two rough lashing notches on each side; flat blade with fore end 

well flared. One specimen has a sunken bed for seating the haft. 

Wooden sling handle, listed as a possible Dorset type(28). 

o. Distinctive art style: various unidentified specimens of wood, bone, 
and ivory bore carved animal heads and figures. These and the incised 
linear decoration on other specimens were similar to the art style 
first noted above for Button Point. 


Secondary Characteristics 

a. All holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 

b. In Inglefield Land there was a preponderance of chipped stone arti- 
facts over those of other materials and techniques, but this was not 
so in the Thule District sites(29). 

c. Patination: all the Dorset bone objects from Inglefield Land have 
“a warm, yellowish patina which imparts to them a special and easily 
recognizable character..."(30). Presumably this character might 
be equated with the appearance of age and the dark coloration also 
noted by Jenness and others on Dorset bone implements. 


n 


Mansel Island, northern Hudson Bay 
de Laguna, 1947, p. 172 
Remarks 


No regular report has been made on this site, but in the above reference 
one notes that prismatic blades have been found there, and de Laguna lists 
a catalogue number from the National Museum of Canada. Also note my 
later comments on bone adz heads: concerning this trait, Leechman has 
written that a bone adz head is known to have come from either Coats or 
Mansel Island. In that case, I have arbitrarily chosen Coats Island as the 
representative site for listing. 


Primary Trait 
a. Prismatic blades. 
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Secondary Characteristics 
None recorded. 


Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island 
Collins, 1950 

Remarks 

Here, at a stratified site which he named Crystal II, Collins found positive 
evidence of two prehistoric Eskimo occupations. In the lower levels there 
were Dorset remains, but the site had later been abandoned by these people, 
and their residue was covered by a subsequent growth of vegetation. Still 
later, and associated with a different soil horizon, there came a Thule oc- 
cupation and subsequent abandonment. There were remains of various old 
tent rings and underground stone houses at the site, but the evidence was 
insufficient to identify them clearly either as Dorset or Thule, although they 
were probably connected with the latter culture(31). As for the temporal 
and cultural relationships of the material found, although artifacts and re- 
fuse were located both above and below the buried sod line which separated 
the two occupations, most of the Dorset objects came from below this sod, 
but the Thule objects were found above it. The following list of types 
which I have extracted from the preliminary report on Crystal II includes 
all those which Collins has attributed to Dorset culture. 


Primary Traits 

a. Chipped stone projectile points, triangular with straight or concave 
base. Described as beautifully chipped with serrated edges, and prob- 
ably functional either as harpoon or arrow points. 

b. Chipped stone blades, large triangular with concave base. Two speci- 
mens have side notches. Collins calls this a characteristic type, of 
which many examples were found(32). 

c. Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges, short 
tangs, and side notches. 

d. Chipped stone blades with tangs, both triangular and leaf-shaped. 
Classified as knives or projectile points, although relatively few were 
found. Jenness believed that Dorset chipped blades never have tangs 
such as are typical in other Eskimo cultures(33). 

e. Chipped stone end scrapers: some of these have tangs, and some are 
quasi-notched, but they all seem to equate with the snub-nosed type 
already mentioned. 

f. Chipped stone concave knives: usually have one incurved lateral edge 
and side notches in the rudimentary tang. 

g. Prismatic blades: only a few specimens found, several of which had 
been retouched. 

h. Burins and gravers: Collins cites these as among the most typical of 
all Dorset implements(34). Usually they were chipped first, from 
one of the harder varieties of stone, and then ground on the edges 
and sides. 

i. Ground slate implements: there were very few specimens of this na- 
ture. The notched tang of one long blade suggested a Dorset origin 
(35). 
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j. Adz blade of nephrite: one specimen could have been either ап old 
Alaskan import, dating from the Thule period, or possibly a true 
Dorset implement(36). 

К. Bone harpoon heads of Dorset type, as described before. Varieties 
with open socket and also the closed rectangular socket were found. 

І. Harpoon foreshafts of antler, notched for lashing. 

m. Bone knife handles with incised holes in tangs, and long, deep blade 
sockets. 

n. Spatula-shaped implements of ivory: several with incised and carved 
decoration. Suggested by Collins to be marrow extractors(37). 

o. Distinctive art style: incised linear decoration utilizing various com- 
binations of short lines, and realistically carved animal heads. 


Secondary Characteristics 
a. All holes incised or gouged: none drilled. 
b. Preponderance of chipped stone artifacts, and a relatively small num- 
ber of ground slate specimens. 
c. Many flaked implements characterized by unifacial chipping. 


Pingerqalik, Foxe Basin 
Rowley, 1950 

Remarks 

No report exists for this site, but Rowley has recorded from there a carved 
bone toggle which seems to have been fashioned originally by Dorset people. 
There are drilled holes in the specimen, but Rowley is convinced that these 
were the work of a later group, probably Thule, who perhaps found the 
discarded artifact, re-designed it, and utilized it anew. 


Primary Traits 
a. Distinctive art style: human and animal figures carved in the round. 


Secondary Characteristics 
None recorded. 


Sarqaq, Disko Bay, western Greenland 
Meldgaard, 1952 
Remarks 

On the basis of material collected here in 1948 by Hans Mosegaard, Meld- 
gaard has postulated the former existence of a palaeo-Eskimo culture which 
was closely related to the earliest Eskimo cultures of Alaska. Although there 
are certain resemblances between Sarqaq and Dorset, Meldgaard stresses 
rather the differences, and he believes that the two cultures developed from 
entirely different sources. He also believes that Sarqaq was older than the 
west Greenland Stone Age, which was first proposed by Solberg(38). 

With regard to the possible relationship between Dorset and Sarqaq, 
however, it seems to me that there are strong affinities, despite the fact that 
certain particularly characteristic Dorset types are lacking in the Sarqaq 
collection. In this latter connection, it should perhaps be recalled that the 
total Sarqaq collection amounted to 182 artifacts, which were excavated 
from 12 square metres of a single midden(39). This indicates a fairly dense 
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deposit, but it appears to me that the spatial distribution of the total col- 
lection is somewhat too limited for one to stress such negative data as the 
lack of selected artifact types. This may be an unwarranted criticism, but 
I think it should be recorded. At any rate, as I interpret the Sarqaq inventory, 
the following traits seem to show valid relationships to Cape Dorset culture. 


Primary Traits 

a. Flat, oval soapstone lamp, and fragments of other vessels. 

b. Chipped stone burins: these constituted one of the largest classes of 
artifacts found. 

c. Prismatic blades: only a few such specimens were found, but a small 
polyhedral core of quartz proves that the technique of making them 
was known. Polyhedral cores have, in the past, not been found in 
any Dorset sites, but that situation has been changed by recent dis- 
coveries. Site Port au Choix—2 in Newfoundland has yielded such 
cores (see Plate XV, p. 59), and Collins reports them from Frobisher 
Bay, Baffin Island, and also notes a still earlier find from Ponds Inlet, 
Baffin Island(40). 

d. Chipped stone side blades, small and slender. 

e. Chipped stone concave side scrapers. The Sarqaq specimens tend to 

be thicker and more keeled than those found elsewhere. 

Chipped stone snub-nosed scrapers. 

g. Chipped stone rhomboid-lanceolate end blades. These constitute the 
dominant type in the Sarqaq collection. The type is also known from 
Peary Land in northern Greenland(41). 


T 


Secondary Characteristics 

a. Absence of the drill. Meldgaard notes this specifically(42), but inas- 
much as no bone artifacts were found and no other artifacts had 
any holes, whether incised or drilled, this appears to be negative 
evidence, and perhaps it should be considered in the light of my 
criticism on page ? 

b. Predominance of chipped stone artifacts. 

c. Unifacial chipping: “А few of these 58 blades (the slender, sym- 
metrical blades) have the original flake surface preserved on the 
inner side"(43). 

d. The combination of chipping and grinding techniques on certain of 
the slender, symmetrical blades. It has been noted that in Dorset 
culture this combination of techniques is characteristic only of flint 
blades. In Sarqaq, however, “while none of the flint blades is ground, 
half of those of silicious slate show signs of rubbing . . ." and Meld- 
gaard goes on to state that this hard silicious slate of Disko Bay is 
considerably closer in character to flint than to actual slate(44). 


Independence Fjord, Peary Land, northern Greenland 
Knuth, 1952 
Remarks 
The Danish Peary Land Expedition of 1947—50, under the leadership of 
Eigil Knuth, discovered further evidence that Dorset culture was at one time 
widespread in Greenland and had, in fact, reached the northernmost area 
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of the island, Peary Land. Numerous camp-sites and dwelling remains were 
found in Jorgen Bronlunds Fjord, which is an extension of Independence 
Fjord. The finds indicated that Peary Land was “a transit region for Eskimo 
migrations from Arctic North America to northern East Greenland... ,” 
and this seems to have applied both to Dorset culture and to the Thule 
culture in a later period(45). 

Knuth believes that the Peary Land aspect of Dorset is more primitive 
than that of Hall Land and of Inglefield Land, because it lacks any 
ornamentation on the bone artifacts and also because none of the usual 
Dorset-type harpoon heads was found; he further suggests that it had great 
age because of the eroded character of the stone tent rings(46). Bone refuse 
in these tent rings was noticeably sparse, and this led to the conclusion that 
the Dorset people there had subsisted mainly by hunting on land: major 
game was the muskox and some caribou, with trout, hare, ptarmigan, and 
Brant geese as secondary items of diet (47). 


Primary Traits 

a. Chipped stone, side-notched projectile points. 

b. Rhomboid-lanceolate projectile point of chipped stone. This is the 
dominant form in Meldgaard’s Sarqaq collection. 

Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges. 

Chipped stone snub-nosed scrapers, some with widely-expanded edges. 

Chipped stone adz blade. 

Chipped stone burins. 

Prismatic blades and polyhedral cores. 

Bone harpoon heads with incised line holes. These do not conform to 

the Dorset type that has occurred in the sites previously mentioned. 

One specimen illustrated(48) has an open socket and a single incised 

line hole; it is also slotted for a side blade. The open socket is an old 

feature in Eskimo culture(49), and the use of side blades is a 

Mesolithic trait(50). Both of these features, then, seem to link Peary 

Land Dorset with ancestral Eskimo cultures in Alaska and the Old 

World. The second specimen which Knuth shows is not described in 

the text, nor can it be observed adequately from the photograph, 

although I would guess that it, too, has an open socket. 

i. Bone needles, some of them with incised eye-holes. 

j Bone flint flakers. 

К. Stone ‘tent house’ rings. Large winter house structures were absent, 
but the many tent rings were rather more substantial than usual, and 
Knuth thought they might well be termed ‘tent houses.’ He suggested 
their possible use as year-round skin-covered houses. The tent rings 
themselves varied somewhat in type, but certain constant features, 
presumably Dorset, were observed in all(51): 

[—Stones placed close together and partly buried in the ground, 
whereas stones in Thule tent rings recognized elsewhere were 
scattered on top of the gravel. 

2——Open fireplace inside the tent ring. 

3—Slender, long flagstones, set on edge and partly buried, apparently 
used to mark off a mid-passage within the house(52). 
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4—Тһе presumed Dorset tent rings were usually situated on sterile 
gravel terraces that were both higher in elevation and farther 

back from the beach “than is usual for tenting grounds . . ."(53). 
Knuth mentions, further, the occurrence of an elliptical type of tent 
ring which apparently is also associated with these Dorset remains(54). 


Secondary Characteristics 
a. All holes incised or gouged; none drilled. 
b. Predominance of chipped stone artifacts over other techniques and 
materials. 


Zackenberg, Young Sund, eastern Greenland 
Knuth, 1952, p. 30-31 
Remarks 
The Dorset site here was also discovered on a high terrace. No bone 
material is mentioned. 


Primary Traits 
a. Chipped stone side blades. 
b. Chipped stone burins. 
c. Prismatic blades. 
d. Chipped stone, oblong flake end-scraper. 


Secondary Characteristics 
a. Preponderance of chipped stone artifacts. 


Dove Bugt, northeastern Greenland 
Knuth, 1952, p. 30 
Remarks 
A site with the appearance of great age was first discovered here by 
Bendix Thostrup in 1907 and was briefly visited by Knuth in 1950. 


Primary Traits 
a. Chipped flint adz blade. 
b. Elliptical stone tent ring with mid-passage flanked by slender flagstones 
on edge. 


Secondary Characteristics 

None recorded. 

Most of the sites in the preceding list have, of course, been investigated 
and reported on since 1925, the year in which Jenness published his original 
formulation of Cape Dorset Eskimo culture. In addition to these, however, 
there are several other locales which were described in publications of an 
earlier date, and more recently the collections from these sites have been 
recognized to contain certain Dorset traits. These should be mentioned, if 
only for the purpose of rounding out our knowledge of the geographical and 
temporal spread of Dorset culture. 


Lady Franklin Bay, northern Ellesmere Island 
Greeley, 1888 
Remarks 
No details are available on this site. It is represented by a single specimen 
which was found in the vicinity of Basil Norris and Sun bays, on the north 


shore of Lady Franklin Bay. 
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Primary Traits 
a. Bone harpoon head of Dorset type: the specimen, which has a 
bifurcated base, is perforated by two side-by-side line holes; these 
appear to connect beneath a medial ridge on one face of the implement. 
Secondary Characteristic 
a. The line holes in this harpoon head appear to have been incised or 
gouged. 


Disko Bay, western Greenland 
Solberg, 1907 

Remarks 

The early Stone Age culture from the Disko Bay area, as described by 
Solberg, contained a number of elements which bear close similarity to 
Dorset traits, but because of the uncertain provenience of the collections 
with which Solberg dealt, these cannot be integrated as a discrete cultural 
entity. Collins has noted on several occasions that the characteristic forms 
of the Stone Age do not appear in sites of pure Thule culture, and he has 
suggested that the Stone Age complex is at least partly Dorset and that it 
antedated Thule at Disko Bay and elsewhere(55). Collins also suggested the 
Disko Bay Stone Age to be earlier than true Dorset because it seems to have 
closer affinities with ancestral Eskimo cultures in Alaska, and also the 
Denbigh Flint Complex(56). 


Primary Traits(57) 

a. Chipped stone snub-nosed scrapers, some with widely flaring edges, 
and some with straight sides. 

b. Chipped stone concave side scrapers. 

c. Chipped stone knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges. 

d. So-called ‘drill points’ of chipped stone with tapering rubbed edges. 
(Note my later discussion of burins and gravers.) 

e. Prismatic blades and polyhedral cores. 

f. Chipped stone burins. 


Secondary Characteristics 
a. Predominance of chipped stone implements. 
b. Combination of chipping and grinding techniques on certain of the 
flint specimens. 


Craig Harbor, southern Ellesmere Island 
Speck, 1924, p. 148-49. 

Remarks 

A collection obtained by members of the Bernier Expedition, which 
wintered in Craig Harbour in 1922—23, was described by Speck and found 
to include three harpoon heads which have since been recognized as Dorset 
types. 
Primary Traits 

a. Ivory harpoon heads, thin and small, with bifurcated bases, double 

line holes, closed rectangular shaft socket, and slot for end blade. 


Secondary Characteristic 
a. All holes appear to be incised or gouged, not drilled. 
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Mill Island, Hudson Strait 

Deric O’Bryan excavated a Dorset site here in 1951, but no published 
information is yet available. Collins, however, has stated that it is a late Dorset 
occupation, as indicated by the type of harpoon heads found and also by 
a few intrusive Thule artifacts discovered in the context. Furthermore, 
the site is of interest because it is said to have yielded the first definite in- 
formation concerning Dorset houses: these were made of stones, had two 
circular rooms, each with a passage entrance and a sleeping platform(58). 


THE GENERAL NATURE OF DORSET ESKIMO SITES 


Now that we have reviewed what is at present known of Cape Dorset 
Eskimo culture, its sites, and its material content, an attempt must be made 
to see what can be derived from these data with regard to cultural common 
denominators. 


For some years it has been recognized that Dorset culture was formerly 
widespread in the eastern Arctic(59). A vast, triangular region, bounded by 
King William Island in the west, Peary Land in the north, and Newfoundland 
in the south, contains the forty sites that have been listed in this section 
(excluding the sites of the Newfoundland manifestation). The last decade 
has seen the discovery of new sites, but the known geographic spread of 
Dorset has essentially remained the same as it was before. In this connection, 
Knuth’s Peary Land finds are perhaps the most interesting, for they indicate 
that Dorset, and/or Stone Age culture, was at one time widespread 
along the coasts of that island. Indeed, it is not impossible that future 
investigations may show that Dorset people also inhabited the southern 
section of Greenland. 

But one of the matters of greatest interest, the westward extent of Dorset 
culture, has not yet been further clarified by the discovery of new sites on 
the long Arctic coast between King William Island and Alaska, if such exist. 
In a strict sense, then, Dorset remains a phenomenon that is restricted to 
the northeastern sector of the North American continent. On the other hand, 
it must be noted that there is increasing evidence which tends to link Dorset 
more closely with ancestral cultures in Alaska, particularly the Denbigh 
Flint Complex and Ipiutak, and this aspect of the problem will be discussed 
in the final section. 


The priority of Dorset in its known area now seems well established, 
although good stratigraphic evidence has not existed in most sites. This fact 
is apparent, however, in northwestern Greenland, where Holtved found 
Dorset culture underlying Thule in Inglefield Land(60), and also at 
Frobisher Bay, Baffin Island, where Collins observed a like relationship 
between those two cultures(61). Elsewhere, when Dorset and Thule remains 
have been found together, a clear-cut definition of their relative chronological 
position has not been possible, and, more often than not, the Dorset traces 
have consisted of a few sporadic elements which could not be placed in 
any context at all. As our knowledge of this culture grows in the future, it 
seems quite probable that some of these sites may be shown to have been 
occupied by a fusion of both Dorset and Thule, rather than by a separate 
manifestation of each. 
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The situation of the Dorset sites and their general relationship to regional 
topography have not always been noted in any great detail, and, therefore, 
such data as we do have lend themselves only to the crudest of generaliza- 
tions. We recognize, of course, that the sites are all coastal in location (at 
least those whose locations are known), and this probably denotes an 
economy that was connected with the sea. In the past, Dorset has been 
regularly characterized as having been more or less equally dependent upon 
both land and sea for its subsistence, mainly the seal, walrus, and cari- 
bou(62). The facts at hand, as I interpret them, do not support this view 
with any consistency, and yet there are usually indications which point to 
either land or sea. 

Directly related to this problem is the question of seasonal nomadism 
which would be implied by such a dualistic subsistence economy. Mathiassen, 
for instance, noted that Button Point, on the southeast corner of Bylot Island, 
is still an important settlement in spring and early summer when there is 
good seal and whale hunting(63), and the implication is that Dorset people 
once camped there at the same season and for the same reason. (It should 
be remembered, however, that a typical negative Dorset feature has been the 
lack of baleen artifacts in their sites) (64). Lethbridge suggested that the Cape 
Hardy site on the north shore of Devon Island was mainly a fall camping 
place where both caribou and seals were hunted(65). Also, certain other sites, 
such as Abverdjar, Nuvuk, and Killinek, Inglefield Land, and Frobisher Bay 
have yielded implements made of caribou bone or antler, the presence of 
which at least shows that caribou were hunted, but by no means gives us any 
idea as to the relative importance of this animal. One further suggestion 
comes from Knuth, who, on the basis of his Peary Land finds, believes that 
the Dorset camps there lived chiefly by land-hunting, “in accordance with 
palaeo-Eskimo habits . . .," with muskoxen as the primary game and caribou 
as a subsidiary item(66). 

In a number of cases Dorset sites have been situated on coastal terraces 
or raised beach lines, but seldom has this association offered any clear-cut 
data with regard to chronology or relative antiquity. At Cape Tyson in north- 
егп Greenland, the site, a midden, and the remains of one stone house stood 
on a beach ridge at an elevation of one to two metres above sea-level(67); 
however, there is insufficient evidence of any sort from this site to establish 
relativity, whether cultural or chronological. Rowley’s Dorset site at Abverd- 
jar occurred together with a modern Eskimo occupation on a single sloping 
bank, albeit the elevation of this bank varied between twenty-three and forty 
feet above sea-level(68); clearly, then, there is no geological clue to relative 
chronology at this site. A quite similar situation obtained at both of the 
Dorset sites which Leechman investigated at Killinek and Nuvuk islands off 
the Hudson Strait coasts of Quebec and Labrador; here the elevations varied 
from twenty to sixty feet above sea-level, but at whatever level Dorset re- 
mains occurred, there too were modern Eskimo specimens, although, of 
course, the latter were in the uppermost stratigraphic layer at any given 
elevation(69). Finally, to compound the variation, Knuth’s Greenland sites 
appear to have been situated at widely divergent levels. He records that the 
Zackenberg site on the east coast was located on “a high barren ter- 
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race . . ."(70); whereas, in Independence Fjord, the Dorset tent rings seem 
to be placed not far above present sea-level(71). 

Thus, any consideration of the above Dorset sites and their physical char- 
acteristics is bound to leave one with an impression of meagreness and un- 
certainty. There seems to be very little evidence from which one can derive 
significant generalizations; the sites cannot be classified definitely as perma- 
nent settlements, but probably they resulted from seasonal occupations; taken 
as a group, they do not strongly suggest any uniform subsistence economy, 
but the signs indicate that livelihood was in some cases drawn from the land 
and in others from the sea. So far as we can tell, then, there is only one at- 
tribute that appears to have been common to all sites, i.e., their location in 
some proximity to the sea(72). 


THE CONTENT OF DORSET MATERIAL CULTURE 


The other remaining line of attack is an analysis of the Dorset material 
which has been collected, in many cases quite haphazardly, from these sites. 
АП such data have been set forth in the preceding pages and will be further 
integrated in the trait-by-trait discussion which follows. The division between 
primary traits and secondary characteristics has been retained, and the 
primary traits have been listed according to the plan used earlier in a section 
on page 35 above, and in the distribution chart on page 80 above. The 
comments are further ordered according to the number of sites in which 
each trait occurred. It should be noted that of the forty sites listed above 
only thirty-seven are included in this exposition: three sites may be elimin- 
ated because published data are lacking, viz., King Cape, Baffin Island; Dun- 
das Harbor, Devon Island; and Mill Island. 


PRIMARY TRAITS OF DORSET CULTURE 


I—CHIPPED STONE ARTIFACTS 


Projectile points, triangular with concave base 

Occurred in 13 of 37 sites: Cape Dorset, Baffin Island; Button Point, By- 
lot Island; Hopedale; Stupart Bay; Wakeham Bay; Mansfield Island; Hope- 
well Sound; Port Harrison; Belcher Islands; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; 
Inglefield Land; and Frobisher Bay. 

Jenness found thirty-odd specimens of this type in the Cape Dorset collec- 
tions, and he recorded it as a distinctive Dorset trait, noting also that other 
Eskimo points usually have tangs(73). Triangular points found elsewhere 
in the Iroquois and Algonkian cultures of the northeast are considerably 
broader and more equilateral(74), whereas the Dorset variety is quite un- 
mistakable because of its isoscelene outline. Frequently these points are 
characterized by unifacial chipping, in which case the opposite, unworked 
surface usually has a medial keel or ridge(75). The lateral edges may some- 
times be finely serrated(76). 


Knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges 

Occurred in ten of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Button Point; Cape Hardy; 
Abverdjar Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Inglefield Land; Frobisher 
Bay; Peary Land; and Disko Bay. 
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This is another of the three new stone types that Jenness picked out of 
the Cape Dorset collections. He obtained fifty or more specimens made of flint 
and quartz, and stated that they were unknown from any other region(77). 
There seems to be considerable variation in this type, but the essential at- 
tribute is that one lateral edge is definitely straighter than the other. This 
edge, in some cases, may form a right angle with the base, whereas the 
opposite edge may either form an acute angle with the base or sweep in a 
convex curve to the point. Leechman remarked that the specimens from 
Killinek and Nuvuk islands had an almost constant offset angle of 45 de- 
grees(78), while other variants, such as those found by Collins at Frobisher 
Bay, may have a broad rounded tip, and perhaps a side-notched tang(79). 


Snub-nosed end scrapers 


Occurred in nine of 37 sites: Button Point; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; 
Inglefield Land; Frobisher Bay; Sarqaq; Peary Land; Zackenberg; and Disko 
Bay. 

This type is not, of course, typical of Dorset culture alone, as it is gener- 
ally characteristic of all Eskimo cultures and is also known from many 
other cultures in both the Old and New Worlds(80). It was, however, un- 
questionably a Dorset trait, for it has been found in context in some of the 
above sites. Distinctive variations include tanged forms with widened, flaring 
edges(81), and straight-sided forms(82), and Collins mentions these as 
specific Dorset types(83). 


Prismatic blades and polyhedral cores 

According to the major references, one or both of these traits occurred 
in eight of 37 sites: Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Inglefield Land; Frobisher 
Bay; Sarqaq; Peary Land; Zackenberg; and Disko Bay. In addition to this 
spread, de Laguna has recorded that prismatic blades have also been recog- 
nized in earlier collections from Cape Dorset and Coats and Mansel 
islands(84). 

In some cases the prismatic blades have been retouched along one or 
more edges. Their very nature indicates a refined flint-knapping technique 
and also, I should think, presupposes the use of prepared cores; however, 
until recently such cores have been unknown in Dorset sites. They are now 
recorded from five of the 37 sites: Ponds Inlet; Frobisher Bay; Sarqaq; 
Peary Land; and Disko Bay. This complex of polyhedral cores and 
prismatic blades is now an accepted characteristic of Dorset culture(85), 
and the interesting implications of this, and its possible relationship with 
like forms in early Alaskan cultures will be discussed in the last section. 


Chipped stone burins and gravers 

Occurred in seven of 37 sites: Button Point; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; 
Sarqaq; Peary Land; Zackenberg; and Disko Bay. 

The commentary on this type should also include those other gravers 
which I have classified in the different categories of chipped and ground, 
and ground and polished stone (cf. Note 8, p. 131). 

Until recently, true burins have been unrecognized as a trait of Dorset 
culture, yet опе of the most characteristic of all Dorset ітр'етепіѕ has 
been a small blade of chert or nephrite which had been partially chipped 
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into shape and then bevel-ground at the edges. Occasionally such specimens 
are entirely ground and polished. At first these were thought to be boot 
creasers, as suggested by Mathiassen(86), but de Laguna later advanced the 
belief that they were actually engraving tools which had been hafted as side 
blades and used for cutting or grooving bone; she further suggested that 
such implements were analogous to the Palaeolithic burin(87). 

Now, since Giddings’ discovery of the Denbigh Flint Complex in Alaska 
(88), we have become more burin-conscious, and this type has been noted 
not only in recent investigations, particularly those in western and northern 
Greenland(89), but has also been rediscovered, so to speak, in Dorset col- 
lections made in an earlier day(90). Collins has most recently studied and 
reported on this problem(91), and I cite herewith in brief his conclusions. 
He remarks that this trait is a perpetuation of an Old World Mesolithic 
tradition which is most clearly seen in the New World in the specimens from 
Cape Denbigh and Anaktuvuk Pass in the Brooks Range of Alaska(92). 
The other New World forms most closely allied to these latter are the true 
burins from western and northern Greenland(93), and these later appear 
to have evolved into the partially-rubbed, modified Dorset type which Col- 
lins found at Frobisher Bay(94). Apparently the next stage of develop- 
ment was the completely ground and polished specimen which was first 
mistakenly identified as a boot creaser, and the ultimate stage, Collins 
believes, was the small, iron composite knife blade. This seems to be a 
logical and reasonable evolution, from the oldest form of true burin to a 
more recent, pseudo- or burin-like type, and furthermore it sets up an in- 
teresting possibility of chronological depth within Dorset culture. 


Concave side scrapers or blades 

Occurred in six of 37 sites: Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Inglefield 
Land; Frobisher Bay; Sarqaq; and Disko Bay. 

There is some variation in this type, because, in a number of cases, the 
blade seems to have been fashioned from a more or less haphazard flake. 
The implement may have a broad tang, which is in some instances side- 
notched, but one of the lateral edges is straight and the other deeply 
concave. Some specimens are made of thick, heavy flakes, and appear to 
be plano-convex in cross-section; other variants are thinner and flatter. Col- 
lins considers this to be a specific Dorset trait(95). 


Projectile points, triangular with side notches 

Occurred in five of 37 sites: Button Point; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; 
Frobisher Bay; and Peary Land. 

These points often tend to be somewhat larger than the triangular points 
mentioned earlier. The base may be straight or concave, and some variants 
are actually leaf-shaped. The greatest variety seems to have occurred in 
Leechman’s finds from Killinek and Nuvuk where eleven subtypes were 
distinguished(96). De Laguna has suggested that side-notched points of this 
sort may be an old Eskimo trait(97). 


Chipped stone side blades 
Occurred in four of 37 sites: Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Sarqaq; and 
Zackenberg. 
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Relatively few of this type have been found, and, so far as І am aware, 
no Dorset site has ever yielded up a complete, hafted specimen. Slotted bone 
knife handles are known to have been a Dorset trait, however, and presum- 
ably such chipped blades could have been used in them, although ground 
and polished blades also could have served a similar purpose. Smaller 
specimens might have been side blades in bone projectile heads, as has 
been suggested for some of the Sarqaq blades which are plano-convex in 
outline(98). The examples from Killinek and Nuvuk are described as ovoid 
blades, and they may have been used in the larger knife handles(99). The 
use of side blades is known to have been an Old World Mesolithic trait(100). 


Chipped stone blades with tangs 

Occurred in three of 37 sites: Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; and Frobisher 
Bay. 

The evidence which concerns this type, particularly as a projectile point, 
is somewhat conflicting: de Laguna states that leaf-shaped blades with tangs 
are “especially common on northern Dorset sites...”(101), but this 
does not seem to be borne out by the facts. Very few specimens were found 
either by Leechman or Collins in their sites(102), and elsewhere they have 
not been reported. The symmetry of this type distinguishes it from the asym- 
metric knives previously mentioned. 


Chipped stone adz blades 

Occurred іп two of 37 items: Peary Land; and Dove Bugt. 

There is also an element of uncertainty connected with this type, at least 
in its entirely chipped form; nevertheless, in the above two instances, the 
chipped adz seems a valid part of the Dorset context. Knuth mentions having 
found one specimen, small in size and made of black flint, within a mid- 
passage tent ring which he associates with Dorset culture(103). The other 
specimen which he illustrates(104) is relatively long and thin, with straight 
sides; indeed, it seems almost too long for hafting in a bone head and might 
instead have been lashed direct to an elbow-handle. There is no mention of 
any sign of grinding or polishing on these specimens, nor any conjecture 
as to how they might have been hafted. 


Chipped stone rhomboid-lanceolate points 

Occurred in two of 37 sites: Sarqaq and Peary Land. 

This was the predominant type in the Sarqaq collection(105), but it is 
not otherwise associated with Dorset culture. However, Knuth illustrates a 
projectile point from Peary Land which is, I believe, identical with the Sarqaq 
type(106). This he identifies as a Dorset artifact. One must remember that 
Sargaq contained other Dorset elements, and I believe, on this basis, that 
these slender, lanceolate blades can be considered at least a peripheral 
characteristic of Dorset culture. The closest analogues of the Sarqaq blades 
are to be found in the Ipiutak culture of Alaska(107). It might be noted, too, 
that similar blades have also been found in Newfoundland in an alleged 
Dorset context(108), although this fact cannot properly be adduced as 
evidence at this time. Once again, this trait brings up the question of a time- 
perspective within Dorset culture; Meldgaard believes that Sarqaq is most 
closely related to Ipiutak, that it is older than the west Greenland ‘Stone 
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Age,’ as postulated by Solberg, and that it probably arose from a different 
source than Dorset(109). This matter will be considered later. 


Notched scrapers of chipped stone 

Occurred in two of 37 sites: Killinek Island and Nuvuk Island. 

This type is a flake implement of small size which has a series of chipped, 
concave notches around its periphery. It does not seem to be a widespread 
form, but in the above two sites it was clearly part of a Dorset context. 


Quartz crystal chisel 

Occurred in one site only: Abverdjar Island. 

The type is represented by a unique specimen which Rowley describes as 
a quartz crystal, one end of which has been chipped to a chisel edge(110). 
As in the foregoing case, this type is evidently not a widespread one, but 
it seems unquestionably to be a Dorset trait. 


II—CHIPPED AND GROUND STONE ARTIFACTS 


Gravers or chisels 

Occurred in six of 37 sites: Abverdjar Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk 
Island; Frobisher Bay; Sarqaq; and Disko Bay. 

(See pages 116—117 above for a brief discussion of gravers and burins in 
Dorset culture.) 


III—GROUND AND POLISHED STONE ARTIFACTS 


Bevelled-edge, or faceted, points 

Occurred in five of 37 sites: Button Point; Port Harrison; Belcher Islands; 
Abverdjar Island; Frobisher Bay. 

This type is usually made of ground or rubbed slate, and it is noticeably 
a minor element when it does occur in Dorset sites. At Button Point a tri- 
angular faceted form with side notches seems to have been linked with the 
Dorset occupation; Mathiassen noted that it differs from the usual Thule 
form in having these notches instead of drilled lashing holes(111). In the 
Belcher Island collections, from the so-called Manitunik culture, the blades 
are longer and more slender, with one or more notches on each side near the 
base; the surfaces are flat, and the edges are bevelled(112). At Abverdjar, 
Rowley mentions having found “а few specimens, mostly triangular or tanged 
(leaf-shaped) points ...of ground slate and two broken ones from nephrite 
..."(113). At Frobisher Bay, Collins found several specimens of slate, 
notably a long knife blade, the notched tang of which suggested to him a 
Dorset origin, and a side-notched triangular form which seems much like 
Mathiassen's find from Button Point(114). From a consideration of this 
rather slight representation, it seems that the triangular blade with side 
notches is the predominant form, and this is true even at Abverdjar which, 
of these four sites, probably comes the closest to pure Dorset culture. The 
only example of a leaf-shaped form with a tang also came from Abverdjar. 


Adz blades 
Occurred in four of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; 
and Frobisher Bay. 
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Jenness illustrates a specimen of nephrite from the Cape Dorset collection 
and records that he had seen this material for the first time east of the 
Mackenzie delta(115). Collins figures a similar nephrite adz blade from 
Frobisher Bay and notes that it might either be a modern import from 
Alaska or a true Dorset blade(116). The other specimens, from Killinek 
and Nuvuk, are stone blades with one edge ground, and because of their 
lack of sharpness Leechman suggests they might have been used as skin- 
dressing implements(117). Such ground and polished blades, although frag- 
mentary, seem much broader in relation to their lengths than does the 
chipped adz from Peary Land. Concerning the possibility of their importa- 
tion from outside, it should be noted that other implements of nephrite 
were also found in these same sites, and the fact that these latter types are 
accepted as Dorset lends some weight to the probability that the nephrite 
adz blades also stem from that same culture. 

Ground and polished gravers 


Occurred in three of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Belcher Islands; and Frobisher 
Bay. 

These specimens differ mainly from the others discussed on pages 116-117 
above in that they are completely ground and polished. 
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IV—ROUGH STONE ARTIFACTS 
Quartz block rubbing stones 

Occurred in five of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Cape Hardy; Abverdjar Island; 
Killinek Island; and Nuvuk Island. 

This new type of stone implement is one of the original three which 
Jenness distinguished in the Cape Dorset collections and established as diag- 
nostic traits for Dorset culture (118). The six specimens which he observed 
were described as blocks of quartz which had been ground flat and smooth 
on one, two, or three faces, and these were thought to be polishing stones. 
Leechman has suggested that they may have been used to polish nephrite 
artifacts, inasmuch as quartzite has slightly the greater hardness according 
to the Moh scale (119). 

Whetstones 

Occurred in three of 37 sites: Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; and Frobisher 

Bay. 
There is nothing particularly definitive about this type except that it seems 
most generally to be made of slate or other soft, fine-grained stone. Although 
this might be questioned as a Dorset trait in the Frobisher Bay site, there can 
be little doubt of it as far as Killinek and Nuvuk are concerned. 


V—STONE COOKING VESSELS AND LAMPS 

Soapstone cooking pots, oval-shaped 

Occurred in five of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Button Point; Abverdjar Island; 
Killinek Island; and Nuvuk Island. 

There are two subdivisions possible within this type, and one wonders if 
there may not have been some difficulty, in a few cases, in separating this 
first subtype of cooking vessel from the oval-shaped lamps mentioned below. 
Leechman describes a thin-walled bowl from Killinek and Nuvuk (120), and 
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this is the same form that Rowley found at Abverdjar and identified as a lamp 
(121). Mathiassen also found this at Button Point. The second form dif- 
ferentiated by Leechman is a shallow, oval, flat-bottomed dish (122), and 
this is the particular variant which he observed in the original Cape Dorset 
collection in the National Museum of Canada. Collins records some steatite 
sherds of cooking vessels from Frobisher Bay but states that these might have 
been either Dorset or Thule. 


Soapstone cooking pots, rectangular 
Occurred in three of 37 sites: Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; and Sarqaq. 
Leechman describes his finds as rectangular, with sides almost vertical 
and ends that slope outward at an angie of 55 to 60 degrees (123). Meld- 
gaard mentions a fragment of a soapstone "straight-sided jar . . . (124), 
and this, I assume, may properly be classified here. 


Stone lamps 

Occurred in four of 37 sites: Buchanan Bay; Abverdjar Island; Inglefield 
Land; and Sarqaq. 

Lethbridge illustrates a sherd of a stone bowl which, to me, seems more 
like a fragment of a saucer-shaped lamp (125), but this cannot be considered 
as definitely Dorset because of the Thule admixture in the site. The specimens 
from Abverdjar Island have already been noted above, together with oval- 
shaped cooking pots: they have rounded or slightly flattened bottoms, and, 
as Rowley suggests, might have been either lamps or cooking vessels (126). 
Holtved records oval sandstone lamps from Inglefield Land; he describes 
them as shallow saucers with flat bottoms, and with no wick ledges or 
grooves, although one specimen has a V-shaped interior. He suggests that 
they "may possibly be included among the Dorset types . . ." (127). The 
Sarqaq lamp is a small, flat oval fragment of steatite with two incised holes 
placed near the rim, possibly for suspension purposes, and Meldgaard likens 
it to the specimens from Abverdjar and Button Point (128). 


VI—BONE ARTIFACTS 


Harpoon heads with bifurcated base, incised line holes, and closed rectangular 
shaft socket 

Occurred in 20 of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Coats Island; Kuk, and one other 
site on Southampton Island; Chesterfield Inlet; Button Point; Ponds Inlet; 
Malerualik; Cape York; Navy Board Inlet; Hall Land; Cape Hardy; Abverdjar 
Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Inglefield Land; Frobisher Bay; Lady 
Franklin Bay; and Craig Harbour. 

This is another of the major diagnostic traits which Jenness first used to 
set Dorset culture apart as a separate entity (129). It is not my purpose 
here to analyse anew the various sub-types of Dorset harpoon heads, as that 
has been thoroughly done on several occasions, and most recently by Collins 
(130). However, this implement may be considered in two broad categories, 
one of which has an open shaft socket, and the other a closed, rectangular 
socket. The majority of finds fall within the latter grouping, and the com- 
bination, which includes a closed, rectangular socket and a bifurcated base, 
does not have any other Eskimo equivalent (131). Knuth found an extremely 
simple type of open-socketed harpoon head in Peary Land (132), and this 
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is an interesting fact when viewed in the light of the earlier suggestions of 
great age for Greenland Dorset, and together with de Laguna's statement that 
the open socket is a feature that is old in Eskimo culture (133). 


Multiple-barbed bone points with incised line hole 

Occurred in eight of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Coats Island; Button Point; 
Kuk; Abverdjar Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; and Inglefield Land. 

In the original Cape Dorset collection this type was included in the newly- 
discovered Dorset inventory because all such specimens were deeply patinated, 
with an appearance of relatively great age, and also because their line holes 
were incised or gouged. Having since that time been found at other sites in a 
clear Dorset context, this is clearly a trait of that culture. 


Bone needles with incised eye-holes 

Occurred in seven of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Coats Island; Kuk; Abverd- 
jar Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; and Peary Land. 

The specimens originally observed in the Cape Dorset collection, and also 
those from Coats Island, were characterized by the same dark patination 
that distinguished the Dorset artifacts from those of the Thule occupation. 
АП the perforations were made by gouging; however, on a few needles from 
Coats Island that had been drilled, Jenness noticed that the drilling was 
modern because of the obvious freshness of the cuts(134). The Southamp- 
ton Island specimens were also remarkable for their patination and deep 
corrosion of surface(135). Later finds of similar needles leave no doubt that 
this is an authentic Dorset trait. The only evidence which differs at all from 
the norm is recorded by Knuth who observed that the bone needles found 
in Peary Land "often had almost invisible eyes, some of which were oblong, 
some round... "(136). This might imply that the round eyes were drilled, 
although that is not so stated. 


Bone or ivory spatulas 

Occurred in six of 37 sites: Coats Island; Hall Land; Cape Hardy; Abverd- 
jar Island; Inglefield Land; and Frobisher Bay. 

The first description of this type as part of a Dorset context was made by 
Mathiassen in working up Lauge Koch's finds from Hall Land(137). The 
artifact was pictured as a thin, four-sided rod of ivory with one spatulate 
end, the sides of which were covered with incised linear decoration. Mathias- 
sen suggested that it might have been a boot creaser, although he recognized 
that it differed from the usual form of that implement. The specimens from 
Coats Island and Frobisher Bay seem much the same(138). Examples from 
the other three sites, however, differ in having a spatulate end which flares 
more widely and seems almost spoon-shaped, but they are decorated in 
similar fashion with incised linear patterns, and some of them have incised 
holes in the narrow end, probably for suspension(139). Collins believes the 
best explanation of these Dorset spatulas is that they were marrow extrac- 
tors(140). 


Adz head of antler 

Occurred in six of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Coats Island (or Mansel 
Island(141)); Andrew Gordon Bay; Ivugivik; Wolstenholme; and Ingle- 
field Land. 
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This type was unrecognized in Dorset culture until Leechman discovered 
ten specimens among the collections of the National Museum of Canada. 
Essentially this form has a long poll and a widely-flaring head which is 
socketed for the blade; the poll is grooved, scored, or studded, to facilitate 
lashing to the handle. Apparently the palm sections of antler were especially 
chosen for this implement because the natural shape of that portion reduced 
the amount of work necessary to fashion the adz head. I believe that Leech- 
man’s reasons for assigning this type to the Dorset culture are perfectly 
valid; he says the artifacts were collected from known Dorset sites; they 
resemble in appearance and technique other Dorset artifacts; they have no 
drilled lashing holes such as are common on Thule adz heads, and the 
socket is cut by a technique that is familiar in Dorset culture(142). Holtved 
describes a like specimen from Inglefield Land(143). 


Bone foreshafts for harpoons 

Occurred in four of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Abverdjar Island; Inglefield 
Land; and Frobisher Bay. 

With Dorset harpoon heads appearing in so many sites (20 of 37), one 
might expect an equal or similar representation of foreshafts, but the actual 
finds have been relatively few. Rowley’s explanation of this is that the fore- 
shafts are very strongly made and probably outlasted the more delicate 
harpoon heads(144). The type seems unmistakable because it has one end 
which is tapered to fit the rectangular sockets. 


Bone knife handles slotted for side blades 

Occurred in four of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Abverdjar Island; Inglefield 
Land; and Frobisher Bay. 

The specimens in the original Cape Dorset collection were as heavily 
patinated as the other Dorset bone objects. The type is characterized by 
long, deep blade sockets cut into the side near one end, and often there 
may be one or more incised suspension holes. Some of Rowley’s specimens 
from Abverdjar have a new feature, a small strip of antler lashed to the 
side, probably for the purpose of holding the blade more securely in its 
socket(145). In Inglefield Land there were knife handles with sockets at 
both ends but on opposite sides(146). 


Bone sled shoes 

Occurred in three of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Abverdjar Island; and 
Nuvuk Island. 

The first recorded find of this trait in Dorset culture seems to have been 
made by Rowley at Abverdjar(147), but Leechman, who also found it at 
Nuvuk Island, noted that similar objects existed in the original Cape Dorset 
collection(148). Some of these specimens have gouged-out lashing holes, 
and the Abverdjar shoes showed signs of blood stains, which led Rowley 
to believe that some sort of sludge had been cemented on as an additional 
running surface(149). To date there have apparently been no other finds 
of sled parts or trace apparatus, nor any dog bones, in Dorset sites, so it 
has been surmised that the sleds these people had were hand drawn(150). 
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Bone flint flakers 
Occurred in two of 37 sites: Abverdjar Island and Peary Land. 

. The specimens from both sites are described as flint flakers, although 
Rowley sets his up as a new type: “Straight pieces of bone with roughened 
edges ...”(151). De Laguna, however, believes that Rowley's type was an 
implement used for indirect percussion and thinks that that trait, being 
unknown in other Eskimo cultures, must have passed from the northeastera 
Indians to the Dorset(152). 


Bone snow knives 

Occurred in two of 37 sites: Cape Dorset and Abverdjar Island. 

The specimen from the original Cape Dorset collection, although -frag- 
mentary, was characterized by the same dark patination as the other Dorset 
bone objects. At Abverdjar, snow knives were common. 


Quiver or bag handle 

Occurred in two of 37 sites: Cape York and Inglefield Land. 

The Cape York specimen, made of antler, is identifiable as Dorset chiefly 
because it has incised holes at each end and is decorated with patterns of 
incised lines which are now accepted as a Dorset characteristic (153). Holt- 
ved lists a wooden sling handle as a possible Dorset trait (154). 


Composite bone boxes 

Occurred in two of 37 sites: Buchanan Bay and Abverdjar Island. 

The Buchanan Bay specimen, a bottom section, is identified as Dorset 
because of the incised linear decoration which it bears (155). Rowley found 
oval plates of caribou antler and scapulae which appeared to be portions of 


cylindrical containers; these had incised holes and also engraved designs 
(156). 


Bone lance points with incised line hole 

This type occurred only at Kuk, Southampton Island. 

One of two specimens is actually unidentified, but it appears to be a lance 
point with one sharp edge, a transverse groove, and a line hole which was 
incised very close to the edge. The other is a bone blade with bevelled edges 
and a centrally-located incised line hole (157). Although it is not known to 
be widespread, I believe this is quite acceptable as a Dorset trait, not only 
because of the special features of the points themselves, but also because the 
major attributes of the Kuk collection can be linked with that culture. 


Bone dart heads slotted for side blades 
This type is known only from the original Cape Dorset collection (158). 
It undoubtedly belongs to the Dorset inventory because of its deep patina- 
tion, and also because one of the examples has an incised line hole near the 
centre of its tang. Another specimen illustrated by Jenness, in addition to 15 
side-blade slot(s), is bilaterally barbed near the point. 


Barbed trident spear head of bone 
This is a unique specimen found by Rowley at Abverdjar Island, and it 
is apparently unknown as a type anywhere else in the Arctic. It probably 
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сап be accepted as a proper Dorset element inasmuch as it was found in 
what is believed to be a pure Dorset context (159). 


Caribou leg bone chisel 

This type is also known only from Abverdjar Island. Rowley describes 
the bone as having been split lengthwise and the forward edge then sharpened 
as a chisel(160). 


Bone pendant 

Occurred in one site only: Hall Land. Described by Mathiassen as a 
small, ivory pendant, shaped somewhat like a tear drop, with an incised 
hole near the small tip, and incised linear decorations on the sides. The 
ornamentation was sufficiently like that observed at Button Point for 
Mathiassen to classify this artifact as Dorset(161). 


Bone or ivory snow goggles 

Occurred only in the original Cape Dorset collection. Jenness illustrates 
half a pair of snow goggles with an incised eye-slit and mentions that the 
specimen was deeply patinated (162). Presumably, then, it may have been 
part of the Dorset inventory. 


VII—OTHER TRAITS 
House ruins 

Occurred in eight of 37 sites, according to the following breakdown: 

Oval tent rings. Belcher Islands; Abverdjar Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk 
Island; Peary Land; and Dove Bugt. Rectangular foundations. Hall Land 
and Belcher Islands. 

The subject of Dorset housing still presents many problems. House ruins 
have been noted in a number of sites, but only those listed above seem to 
have any possibility of connection with Dorset culture, and this possibility 
is, more often than not, quite tenuous. The most common form is the round 
or oval tent ring which is usually characterized by a depression in the soil 
that is surrounded by rocks or boulders of varying size. Such ruins have been 
notable, furthermore, for their complete lack of any internal constructional 
features, and so they have generally been presumed to be tent rings. An 
exception is to be noted in the tent rings of Peary Land which Knuth described 
as being more substantial than usual, and some as having a mid-passage 
marked by vertically-buried flagstones (163). 

In the case of the rectangular ruins in Hall Land and the Belcher Islands 
there is no clearly indicated relationship with Dorset culture. The latest 
information on a probable Dorset stone house is still to come in O’Bryan’s 
report of his excavations on Mill Island (164). 


Iron 

Occurred in two of 37 sites: Hall and Ingelfield Land. 

The Hall Land find is described by Mathiassen as a small piece of iron 
"which from its exterior seems to be hammered meteoric iron"(165). In 
Inglefield Land, however, Holtved found a completed implement of iron: 
this was a blade of meteoric iron set into an antler knife handle (166). 
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From these discoveries there arise several very interesting implications, as 
noted by Collins(167). The earliest known stage of Thule culture in Green- 
land was no longer a pure stone-using culture but had replaced its stone 
blades with iron that had been obtained directly, or indirectly, from the 
Norse in west Greenland; therefore, the Thule culture must have arrived 
there after the Norse, who themselves came in the tenth century, 
However, the Dorset Eskimo were in Greenland before the Thule people 
came, so presumably they had come in contact with the Norse and possibly 
received some forged iron from them. With regard to such use of iron, 
Collins then notes that the meteoric iron used by the Polar Eskimo was 
not a substitute for, or an improvement upon, stone, but rather was adopted 
as a substitute for forged iron. From this, one might conjecture that the 
Dorset in Greenland, as indicated by the data from Hall Land and Ingle- 
field Land, had fallen back on the use of meteoric iron as a replacement 
for forged iron which had earlier been diffused to them from the Norse. 
Copper 

Abverdjar Island is the only Dorset site from which copper has been 
reported. Rowley found two pieces of native copper there, one a small point, 
and the other a short length of wire(168). He observed that the nearest 
known source of that metal lies far to the west, in the region of Coronation 
Gulf, and he suggested the possibility that the presence of this trait indicates 


some contact between the Dorset people and neighbouring Indian tribes to 
the south. 


Bone ice-creeper 
One specimen was found at Abverdjar Island, and this is indeed an 
anomalous trait. It has never been recorded before outside of Alaska, accord- 


ing to Rowley, and there exists a distinct possibility that this may have been 
a modern Alaskan import at Abverdjar(169). 


Distinctive art style 

Occurred in 15 of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Button Point; Kuk; Port Har- 
rison; Cape York; Hall Land; Cape Hardy; Buchanan Bay; Belcher Islands; 
Abverdjar Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Inglefield Land; Frobisher 
Bay; and Pingerqalik Island. 

Mathiassen’s collection of Dorset objects from Button Point, Bylot Island, 
contained the first extensive representation of artistic forms. These included 
wood carvings of men and animals done in realistic style, and considerable 
other decoration of bone artifacts in the form of incised hached lines laid 
out in various combinations. This artistic manifestation differed from any- 
thing else in his experience, but it was later recognized as a recurrent attri- 
bute of Dorset culture. I have already recorded the individual occurrences 
of art forms in the roster of sites, and therefore it seems unnecessary Ю 
treat them further at this time. This particular subject of Dorset art is prob- 
ably ripe enough now for a deep analysis, but I have not attempted this 
because Dorset art is as yet unknown in the Newfoundland manifestation of 


that culture, and so I think the subject is somewhat beyond the scope of 
this study. 
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SECONDARY CHARACTERISTICS OF DORSET CULTURE 


Absence of drilled holes, and therefore, by inference, the absence of the 
bow and other forms of drills 

Observed in 21 of 37 sites: Cape Dorset; Coats Island; Kuk, and one 
other site on Southampton Island; Chesterfield Inlet; Button Point; Ponds 
Inlet; Malerualik; Cape York; Navy Board Inlet; Hall Land; Cape Hardy; 
Abverdjar Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Inglefield Land; Frobisher 
Bay; Sarqaq; Peary Land; Lady Franklin Bay; and Craig Harbour. 

This is one of the major diagnostic traits which Jenness first observed in 
the Cape Dorset collection, and subsequent finds of Dorset culture have 
corroborated it as a standard characteristic. Most often it has been noted in 
connection with the typical harpoon heads, but other artifacts, as described 
elsewhere above, have manifested this same quality. 


Predominance of chipped stone artifacts over those manufactured with differ- 
ing techniques and of other materials 

This characteristic can be observed in at least 9 of 37 sites: Button Point; 
Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Inglefield Land; Frobisher Bay; Sarqaq; Peary 
Land; Zackenberg; and Disko Bay. 

More recent Eskimo sites in the eastern Arctic are characterized by a 
minor element of chipped stone implements, whereas the Dorset sites retain 
the more ancient character of a greater proportion of chipped stone. As 
one example of this, Leechman observed that some 77 per cent of his 
collections from Killinek Island were composed of stone artifacts, and 70 per 
cent of this component was made up of quartzite implements (which 
normally would denote a chipping technique) (170). 


Dark patination of bone artifacts and appearance of great age 

This characteristic was observed in material from seven of 37 sites: Cape 
Dorset; Kuk, and one other site on Southampton Island; Chesterfield Inlet; 
Button Point; Cape Hardy; and Inglefield Land. 

Such an attribute must, of course, be derived from purely subjective 
evaluation, and it may not always be a dependable one for that reason. 
However, as in the case of the original Cape Dorset collections, when Dorset 
bone material was placed side by side with Thule objects there was a clear- 
cut dichotomy in terms of patination and coloration, and the distinction 
seems a valid one(171). 


Conspicuous small size of artifacts 

Noted in at least five of 37 sites; Cape Dorset; Coats Island; Abverdjar 
Island; Killinek Island; and Nuvuk Island. 

This characteristic is also a matter of relativity, and yet an unmistakable 
quality of most Dorset artifacts is a certain delicacy, finesse, and even 
minuteness when, for instance, they are compared with objects from the 
Thule culture, or material from adjacent Indian cultures in northeastern 
North America. 

Combination of chipping and grinding techniques on flint and chert materials 


This attribute may be seen in material from at least five of 37 sites: 
Abverdjar Island; Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Sarqaq; and Disko Bay. 
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Jenness has stated that among the Eskimos this practice seems to be unique 
on this continent(172). 


Unifacial chipping on certain flint implements 

Occurred in four of 37 sites: Killinek Island; Nuvuk Island; Frobisher 
Bay; and Sarqaq. 

This attribute is by no means unique in Dorset culture, but it is note- 
worthy therein as a characteristic of a highly skilled flint-knapping industry 
that made considerable use of flakes for its smaller points and blades. 


SUMMARY 


Thus, by a somewhat lengthy process of compilation, analysis, and com- 
parison, I have arrived at a fairly substantial list of Dorset cultural traits. 
According to the plan I have used, this list actually includes 45 primary 
traits and six secondary characteristics. Obviously, these do not establish 
the totality of Dorset culture, and, in fact, they probably comprise only a 
very small portion of it. However, twenty-seven years ago when Jenness 
first discovered Dorset he described it mainly on the basis of three new types 
of chipped stone implements, a new type of bone harpoon head, and two 
secondary characteristics, і.е., the absence of drilled holes and the dark 
patination of the bone artifacts. Therefore, because of the various accretions 
that have since been added to that foundation I think it can be said that 
progress in our quest for knowledge of the Dorset Eskimo has been made, 
although an ultimate solution of our problems may yet be far distant. 

These Dorset foundation traits have been shown to be quite constant in 
occurrence, whereas the additional associated elements, which Dorset shared 
in some cases with other cultures, have been rather sporadic in the very 
same sites. Inconsistencies of this nature are probably to be accounted for 
in several ways. 

First of all, relatively little field-work on Dorset has been conducted with 
a real sense of purpose and with an appreciation of the problems involved. Of 
the thirty-seven sites considered in the trait analysis above, only seven have 
been excavated with thoroughness, and of these seven only three, i.e., 
Abverdjar, Killinek, and Nuvuk, can be classified with any confidence as 
pure Dorset. Otherwise, in a number of cases, foreign culture traits have 
been present together with those of Dorset, and it has not always been 
possible to separate their mutual fringe elements. Finally, in a majority of 
cases, the collections were made in complete ignorance of the Dorset problem, 
or at least with benevolent haphazardness. Therefore, it is not surprising to 
find that inconstancy is perhaps the chief attribute of the collated evidence. 

Secondly, even in the case of complete and thorough investigation, certain 
traits may not have appeared for the simple reason that they were never 
present to begin with. There may well be chronological and regional levels 
of development within generalized Dorset culture, and these could account 
for the presence or absence of specific traits. This particular aspect of the 
Dorset problem will not be considered in detail here, because I question if 
there is enough evidence available at present to do it justice. — - 

Thirdly, traits may be missing in a site because they have disintegrated, 
a possibility which applies chiefly to bone, ivory, and wood, not to mention 
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other cultural objects of an even more perishable nature. Collins has shown 
that this factor cannot idly be dismissed as far as Dorset is concerned(173). 
He remarks on the absence of bone, ivory, and wood in the ‘Stone Age’ mid- 
dens of west Greenland, and presumes that such material, if it had been 
present originally, should still be there intact because the middens are frozen, 
inasmuch as Holtved’s Dorset site in Inglefield Land had such perishable 
materials in frozen middens. From this he suggests that the ‘Stone Age’ 
middens may have been accumulated during a warm period when disintegra- 
tion was more rapid, and this implies an interesting possibility of a correla- 
tion there between Dorset occupation and changing climatic periods. 

I am satisfied, however, that the great majority of traits considered in 
this section are substantial common denominators of generalized Dorset 
culture. A few of them appear to be uniquely Dorset and thus stand beyond 
cavil. Others, being far more widespread and occurring in other cultures, 
both Eskimo and non-Eskimo, might be questioned, but they also seem 
clearly related to Dorset because they have at one time or another been 
located in proper context. 

Perhaps more serious objection might be raised against those elements 
which have occurred only in a single site, but I feel that most of them, too, 
are acceptable because of their associations. Traits of this latter sort such 
as the quartz crystal chisel (p. 119), the barbed trident spear head, and 
the caribou leg bone chisel (p. 125) I think may be endorsed because 
they were excavated at Abverdjar Island, a site which is believed to be pure 
Dorset, and one which, in any event, has no other recognizable cultural com- 
ponents. The bone lance points from Kuk, Southampton Island (p. 124), 
which demonstrate a basic Dorset character, incised line holes, are therefore 
to be sanctioned. The bone pendant from Hall Land (p. 125) is acceptable 
for the same reason. The bone dart heads slotted for side blades, which have 
been observed only in the original Cape Dorset collection (p. 124), also 
have incised line holes. 

The snow goggles from Cape Dorset (p. 125) are said to be related 
chiefly because of their dark patination, but as this is the sole criterion, 
and a matter of relativity at that, I believe the relationship can be reasonably 
doubted. A second occurrence which is wide open to question is the modern 
Alaskan type of ice-creeper which was collected at Abverdjar Island (p. 126). 
One might also question, as a unique event in Dorset culture, the presence 
of copper artifacts at Abverdjar (p. 126), but, following Rowley's sug- 
gestion of contact and diffusion, this might be a valid case of regional dif- 
ferentiation within Dorset. Further evidence of comparable regionalism might 
exist in the chipped stone adz blades (p. 118), which, so far, appear to be 
known only from Greenland. 

As a basis, then, for comparison with the Newfoundland manifestation, 
I propose to use all the traits which have been considered in this section. 
Only the following ones will be excepted because of the reasonable doubt 
which surrounds them: the bone ice-creeper and the bone snow goggles. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


An Equation of Newfoundland Dorset 
With the Parent Complex* 


In this section I propose to take all those traits which I believe are acceptably 
Dorset, as established before in Chapter Seven, and check them, one by one, 
against the material from Newfoundland. In doing this I must place primary 
reliance on my own finds and note only as secondary corroboration the mate- 
rial which Wintemberg obtained there. This seems proper, not only because 
of my greater familiarity with the collections described herein, but also because 
I am forced to question the consistency of Wintemberg’s data. In my opinion, 
his collections include some intrusive material which I would attribute to an 
Indian source, and I shall consider such possibilities and their implications 
in Chapter Nine. The comparison which follows now is ordered according to 
the same plan previously used. 


PRIMARY TRAITS OF DORSET CULTURE 


I—CHIPPED STONE ARTIFACTS 
Chipped stone points, triangular with concave base 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as point type 1-а on pages 
36—37 and Plate I: 1-18. Also recorded by Wintemberg(1). 

This type is remarkable for its consistently isoscelene outline and beauti- 
fully fine chipping. Many specimens are also characterized by unifacial flaking, 
and variation of the base runs the gamut from straight to deeply concave. 
Wintemberg noted that some of these points fitted neatly into the blade slots 
of the bone harpoon heads which he found, and he therefore suggested that 
they may not have been arrow points(2). 


Knives with asymmetrically curved lateral edges 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as knife type 3-a on pages 
43-45 and Plate V: 1-5. Similar specimens also mentioned and illustrated 
by Wintemberg(3). 

The examples from Newfoundland do not conform exactly to the 45-degree 
offset type illustrated by Jenness(4), but they appear to be closely related 
as a variant with one straight and one convex side. 


Chipped stone snub-nosed end scrapers 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as scraper type 1 on page 
54 and Plate XII: 1-8. Also recorded by Wintemberg(5). 

As I have already stated, this type has the largest representation in my 
collections. Variant forms include those with straight sides and others with 
a notched appearance or widely-flaring ends. 


*References and notes will be found on page 173. 
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Prismatic blades and polyhedral cores 

Both present in Newfoundland. Prismatic blades described above as knife 
types 5-а, b, and с on pages 48—50 and Plate VIII: 1—13. Also recorded by 
Wintemberg(6). The following varieties are to be noted: unworked blades; 
those which have been retouched along portions of their edges; and a few 
which have been radically reshaped by side-notching and pointing. 

Polyhedral cores are described above on pages 58—59 and Plate XV: 1-6. 
Wintemberg does not specifically mention having found such specimens, but, 
in discussing prismatic blades, he records the presence of ‘parent cores’ in 
the collection of the National Museum of Canada (7). Presumably these are 
from Newfoundland, but they are not described. 


Chipped stone gravers and burins 
Present in Newfoundland: 
a. Miscellaneous gravers, types 1 and 2, described on pages 52—54 and 
Plate XI: 1-4, 5-7. 
b. Utiilzed quartz crystals, described on page 58. Wintemberg did not 
find this type in its totally-chipped form. 


Chipped stone concave side scrapers or blades 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as concave knife type 3-c on 
pages 46—47 and Plate VII: 1—3. Also recorded by Wintemberg(8). 

The characteristic form of this implement appears to be thick and some- 
what keeled. I have noted one specimen which conforms to such a norm, 
and also two others which are thinner and might be reworked projectile 
points. 


Chipped stone projectile points with side notches 

Present in Newfoundland: those with single side notches are described as 
type 4-a on pages 40—42 and Plate III: 1—10. Also recorded by Wintem- 
berg(9). 

This is a fairly common form listed by Wintemberg from seven sites, 
which I found in four of eight sites. А variant has double side notches 
on each side and is described above as point type 4-b on page 42 and Plate 
III: 11, 12. Wintemberg also records this variant (10), and illustrates another 
specimen which has three notches on each side. 


Chipped stone ovoid side blades 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as knife type 4-b (bi-convex 
form) on page 48 and Plate VII: 7—9. I have also classified a variant which 
is plano-convex in outline, described above as knife type 4-a on pages 47—48 
and Plate VII: 4—6. Not recorded by Wintemberg. 


Chipped stone blades with tangs 
Present in Newfoundland, although it seems to be a minor element and not 
widespread in occurrence. I have noted the following variants: 
a. Point type 3-a (stemmed, corner-removed) described on pages 39—40 
and Plate II: 9. 
b. Point type 3-b (large, stemmed) described on page 40 and Plate 


II: 10, 11. 
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с. Basal fragments of points and blades described on page 58 and Plate 
XIV: 6-8. 


Wintemberg describes a single specimen of a tanged or shouldered point 
ӨЧ. 
Chipped stone adz blades 

As yet unknown in these Newfoundland sites. I found none of the totally 
chipped variety, but see the ground and polished type to be considered 
presently. Wintemberg mentions a crudely worked specimen of quartzite 
which may be an adz blank(12), but I regard this as of Indian origin, and 
I shall discuss that matter in the next section. 


Chipped stone rhomboid-lanceolate points 

I have not found this type in any of the Newfoundland sites. Wintemberg 
illustrates a single specimen which resembles it, but which he identifies as a 
doub‘e-pointed chert. knife(13). (See also the tanged or shouldered point 
mentioned above.) Meldgaard noticed the similarities of Wintemberg’s finds 
to his own from Sarqaq, but certainly this form does not seem to have had 
anywhere near the importance in Newfoundland that may be attached to it 
in Sarqaq(14). 
Chipped stone notched scrapers 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as scraper type 4 on page 56 
and Plate XIII: 5—7. Also recorded by Wintemberg(15). This type is not 
heavily represented, but it is known from four of my sites and two of 
Wintemberg’s. 


Quartz crystal chisel 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on page 58 under the heading 
“Utilized Quartz Crystals.” Not recorded by Wintemberg. Although so far 
this is a rare form, it is a distinctive one, and there appears to be complete 
identity between the single specimens which Rowley and I each found. 


II—CHIPPED AND GROUND ARTIFACTS 


Gravers or chisels 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as bevelled knife, type 1, on 
pages 59-61 and Plate XVI: 1—5. A similar example is listed by Wintemberg 
(16). Further commentary will be found in the succeeding category. 


III—GROUND AND POLISHED STONE ARTIFACTS 


Bevelled-edge, or faceted, points 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as points, type 1, on page 
62 and Plate XVII: 1, 2 (Also see points, type 2, on page 62 and 
Plate ХУП: 3). Wintemberg records only a single long lance point, but I 
regard this to be of Indian origin(17). 

The bevelled points which I collected differ from others of this general 
type in having their notches cut into the base. In fact, there appears to be 
sufficient variation for a number of subdivisions within this type, although, in 
my opinion, the actual number of known specimens hardly warrants this. 
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Ground and polished adz blades 

Present in Newfoundland: I have a single specimen of nephrite, not de- 
scribed before, which I purchased in Gold Cove in White Bay, Newfoundland. 
Its exact provenience is somewhat uncertain, and it is shown in Plate XXXIII: 
1 on page 148. This blade is almost identical with two specimens that 
Wintemberg found in two west coast Newfoundland sites together with 
Dorset material(18). These examples differ somewhat from those collected 
at Cape Dorset and Frobisher Bay(19) in that their edges are more care- 
fully bevelled and they have shaped tangs which are hexagonal in cross- 
section. Wintemberg suggested that they were socketed in bone or antler hafts 
and used as skin scrapers, and he notes having seen but one other specimen 
that was similar, from Alaska(20). I believe that the Newfoundland speci- 
mens are unquestionably Dorset. 


Ground and polished stone gravers 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on page 65 and Plate XVIII: 
7—11. Also recorded by Wintemberg(21 ). 

As I have already mentioned, this is the type which Collins believes is the 
ultimate stage in the evolution of the chipped stone burin. It seems to be a 
most characteristic Dorset implement. 


IV—ROUGH STONE ARTIFACTS 


Quartz block rubbing stone 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on page 68 and Plate XX: 1, 
2. Wintemberg also mentioned the occurrence of an eroded fragment of 
quartzite which, although crudely chipped, had been abraded along both 
edges(22). 

The examples that I have listed above seem specifically related to Jenness's 
original type, but in one instance, as in the case of Wintemberg's find, there 
is a suggestion of dual- or multi-purpose in the implement because it also has 
roughly chipped, sinuous edges. 

Whetstones 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on page 67. Not mentioned 
by Wintemberg. There is nothing at all striking about these specimens, but, 
as amorphous pieces of slate which show signs of having been rubbed, they 
match the general type. 


V—STONE COOKING VESSELS AND LAMPS 


Soapstone cooking pots, oval-shaped 

The presence of this variant is questionable in Newfoundland. There is no 
evidence of it in my collections, but Wintemberg mentioned a fragment of 
an oval specimen from Bonne Bay(23). This was not found in any context, 


however. 
Soapstone cooking pots, rectangular 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on pages 68-69 and Plate 
XXI: 1—3. Also recorded by Wintemberg(24). 

This is certainly the most common form in Newfoundland. 
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Stone lamps 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on pages 70—72 and Plate 
ХХІІ: 2,5. Also recorded by Wintemberg(25). 

Most of these specimens, though they are all fragmentary, appear to have 
been roughly semicircular, with the straight front edge bevelled from 
beneath and the circular back side rising in a low wall; they have no internal 
features, such as wick ledges or grooves. Wintemberg mentioned a lamp 
that had been made by hollowing out a sandstone boulder(26), and I have 
illustrated, in Plate XXIII, a crude, pear-shaped lamp which does have a 
wick(?) groove. 


VI—BONE ARTIFACTS 


Harpoon heads with bifurcated base, incised line hole(s), and closed 
rectangular socket 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on pages 72—73 and Plate 
XXIV: 1, 2. Also recorded by Wintemberg(27). 

These all have the general Dorset characteristics, although Wintemberg 
illustrates three specimens which differ in that each has two line holes 
placed one above the other instead of side by side. Two of these same 
examples also appear to be larger than is usual(28). 


Multiple-barbed bone points with incised line hole(s) 

Present in Newfoundland: described above as bone point, type 3, on 
page 74 and Plate XXIV: 6, 7. Also recorded by Wintemberg(29). 

The specimens which I found, although very small fragments, seem most 
closely like an example which Jenness illustrates and comments on as follows: 
"though deeply patinated is hardly weathered and has a more modern 
appearance than the other darts: it may be an ancient implement remodeled 
in more recent times... "(30). On the other hand, a recurrence of this 
exact type tends to corroborate it as a true Dorset form. 


Bone needles with incised eye-holes 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on page 76 and Plate XXV: 
5, 6. Also recorded by Wintemberg(31). 

The examples that Wintemberg described vary from those which are quite 
small to a single specimen that was reported to be nine inches long; I 
should judge from the size of the fragments which I have that they too were 
quite long. Another similarly large specimen from Kuk has been illustrated 
by Mathiassen(32). 


Bone or ivory spatulate rods 
Unknown in Newfoundland. 


Bone adz heads 
Unknown in Newfoundland. 


Bone harpoon foreshafts 

Unknown in Newfoundland, as far as Wintemberg and I are concerned. 
However, Howley illustrated several bone objects that may actually be fore- 
shafts(33): they are tapering pieces of worked bone which he described as 
having "chisel-shaped points at one end." 
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Bone knife handles slotted for side blades 

Unknown in Newfoundland, as far as Wintemberg and I are concerned, 
although Wintemberg mentioned a variant with an open bed in which the 
blade was lashed. He also described type specimens from Port au Choix 
which are now in the Peabody Museum at Harvard(34); these have the 
usual lateral blade sockets. 


Bone sled shoes 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on pages 75—76 and Plate 
XXV: 1, 2. Not reported by Wintemberg. 

The examples in my collections differ considerably from the other known 
specimens in that they are very narrow and have a deep, square-cut groove 
on the upper surfaces. 


Flint flakers 

Allied or associated implements are known from Newfoundland. Wintem- 
berg described an ivory object which he thought might have been a chipping 
tool(35), but de Laguna states that this specimen was used as a cylinder for 
indirect percussion(36). I have also illustrated and described an unidentified 
bone object which might have been a similar instrument for indirect per- 
cussion (see page 77 and Plate XXV: 7). 


Bone snow knives 
Unknown in Newfoundland. 


Quiver or bag handles of bone and antler 
Unknown in Newfoundland. 


Composite boxes of bone and antler 
Unknown from Newfoundland. 


Bone lance points with incised line hole 

Present in Newfoundland: described above on pages 74-75 and Plate 
XXIV: 3—5. Not recorded by Wintemberg. 

The specimens which I have illustrated conform in a general way to the 
only other known examples from a Dorset site, that at Kuk, Southampton 
Island(37). The variations indicate the need for subdivision within this 
type, but there are hardly enough representatives to make a significant 
attempt at such an analysis. 


Bone dart heads slotted for side blades 
Unknown in Newfoundland. 


Barbed trident spear head of bone 
Unknown in Newfoundland. 


Bone end-chisel 
Unknown in Newfoundland. 


Bone pendants 

Unknown in Newfoundland, as far as Wintemberg and I are concerned. 
Howley illustrates many bone ornaments, probably pendants(38), which 
seem to have drilled holes but these are a distinctly different variety from 
the Hall Land find which is associated with Dorset. 
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VII—MISCELLANEOUS TRAITS 
House ruins 
a. Oval tent rings present in Newfoundland. Described above on pages 
22—24 for site Port au Choix-2. Also recorded by Wintemberg for 
the Keppel Island site(39) where he observed both circular depressions 
in the ground and low circular piles of rocks which were thought to 
constitute house ruins. 
b. Rectangular foundations. Unknown in Newfoundland. 
Iron 
Unknown in Newfoundland, at least in the form of artifacts. Note, however, 
the association of limonite nodules which I have recorded for three different 
sites (See page 79 above and Plate XX: 3). 
Copper 
Unknown in Newfoundland. 
Distinctive art style 
Insufficient evidence for this trait. The only decoration that occurs in my 
collections from the Dorset sites is to be seen on two steatite potsherds, Plate 
XXII: 3, 4, and page 70 above. Wintemberg made the following statement: 
"The only evidence of decorative art consists of incised line on two harpoon 
heads and on a fragment of a bone object" (40). 


SECONDARY CHARACTERISTICS OF DORSET CULTURE 


Absence of drilled holes and, therefore, by inference, the absence of the bow 
and other forms of drills 

Present in Newfoundland. There were no signs of drilled holes in my col- 
lections: all perforations, whether in bone or steatite artifacts, had been incised 
or gouged. This characteristic is also recorded by Wintemberg(41). 
Predominance of chipped stone artifacts over those made of other materials 
and by differing techniques 

Present in Newfoundland. Some 86 per cent of all my collections consists 
of chipped stone artifacts, as described above on page 90 and in the dis- 
tribution chart on page 80. Also recorded by Wintemberg (42) who noted 
that a majority of his finds were of stone, and most of these had been chipped 
into shape. 
Dark patination of bone artifacts and appearance of great age 

Not observed in Newfoundland because this characteristic is purely rela- 
tive and no other material was available for comparison. 
Conspicuous small size of artifacts 

Present in Newfoundland. This too is a relative characteristic, but I have 
observed it in comparing Dorset materials from Newfoundland with those of 
Indian origin from the same island and also Labrador. I believe this is a 
fairly trustworthy criterion, and I shall make use of it in the following section 
when contrasting Dorset material with Indian artifacts. 
Combination of chipping and grinding techniques on flint and chert materials 

Present in Newfoundland: observed in several types described above; for 
example, bevelled knives (gravers), pages 59—61; concave knives, page 61; 
adz blades, page 61. Also reported by Wintemberg(43). 
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Unifacial chipping of certain flint implements 

Present in Newfoundland: observed especially in several types of projectile 
points; for example, Type 1-а, Plate I: 1-18; Type 1-b, Plate II: 1—3; Type 
2-b, Plate II: 7, 8; and Type 4-а, Plate III: 1-10. Also recorded by Wintem- 
berg who noted that more than 25 per cent of his triangular projectile points 
had this characteristic(44). 

This equation of Newfoundland Dorset types with those which have been 
established for the parent Dorset complex shows a high level of correlation. 
Out of a total of 49 points of comparison, including both primary traits and 
secondary characteristics, there are thirty instances of complete agreement. 
The brief tabulation below analyses this situation and will also afford a basis 
for some additional commentary. 


Instances of positive concurrence: 
25 out of 43 Primary Traits 
5 out of 6 Secondary Characteristics 


Possible or doubtful concurrence: 

5 out of 43 Primary Traits 

О out of 6 Secondary Characteristics 
Lack of any concurrence: 

13 out of 43 Primary Traits 

1 out of 6 Secondary Characteristics 


Concerning the instances of positive concurrence, eleven are in the category 
of chipped stone artifacts where there are thirteen possibilities. These include 
the diagnostic traits which were established when Jenness set up the first 
formulation of Dorset culture, i.e., projectile points with concave bases and 
curved-edge knives. In the other categories there is perfect correspondence 
in chipped and ground, ground and polished, and rough stone artifacts. In the 
grouping of stone cooking vessels and lamps there is concurrence in two out 
of three possibilities, but in the miscellaneous category only two out of four 
coincide. Among bone artifact types there is agreement in only six out of 
seventeen possible cases, but these six include the important diagnostic trait 
of the distinctive harpoon heads. 

Those correspondences which I have listed as possible or doubtful include 
rhomboid-lanceolate chipped stone points, oval-shaped soapstone vessels, 
bone knife handles slotted for side blades, flint flakers, and distinctive art 
style. In each case, however, at least a peripheral relationship is indicated, and 
it is mainly conservatism which leads to their placement in this grouping. 

In the negative group which shows no relationship between the Newfound- 
land aspect and the parent complex, it is a noteworthy fact that a majority 
of instances, nine out of thirteen, occur in the category of bone artifacts. 
This serves to emphasize the unreliability of bony material as a lasting criterion 
in these subarctic regions. It may be recalled that I mentioned on page 24 
above that most of the bony material in site Port au Choix—2 was found in 
an excellent state of preservation, both as artifacts and food debris. However, 
there were also objects of bone from this same site which were badly eroded 
and not identifiable. Moreover, I found bone material only in one other 
Newfoundland site. Wintemberg recorded that while he had collected bone 
material from most of his larger sites, there was none whatsoever at Portland 
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Creek, one of the sites he excavated(45). This only shows that under 
variable conditions of exposure, and probably of deposition, bony matter 
may either disintegrate or stay preserved. In any event, the rate of its disin- 
tegration seems to be much faster in areas which lie outside the permafrost 
zone, and I suspect this factor may be responsible for some of the missing 
bone artifact types in the Newfoundland sites. 

Another factor, of course, is the lack of intensive excavation. The work 
in Newfoundland, including my own, has avowedly been only of a recon- 
naissance nature, and thus the negative data of missing features cannot be 
stressed unduly. 

The one secondary characteristic which does not show concurrence is the 
dark patination of bone implements, but this is only a relative criterion and 
there has been no adequate basis for comparison. 

Thus, I believe it has been demonstrated that there is a strong and wide- 
spread degree of cultural concurrence between the Newfoundland Dorset 
aspect and the parent complex. All the major diagnostic traits of the parent 
appear in the offspring, together with numerous traits of a less distinctive 
nature. The relationship is unmistakable. 

In addition to this passive relationship, the Newfoundland aspect has 
a definite contribution of its own to make to our general knowledge of 
Dorset. It can furnish us with other cultural elements which have hitherto 
been unknown in any established Dorset context. 

I propose, then, to offer as generalized Dorset the following traits which 
have appeared during investigations in Newfoundland, but which have not 
been authenticated in any other Dorset sites outside of that island. As before 
I shall deal primarily with my own collections and will introduce Wintem- 
berg's data only when and where I deem it advisable. The listing is made 
according to the same scheme that has been used above, and since these traits 
have been described already, further commentary, in the form of footnotes, 
will be added only when necessary. 


I—CHIPPED STONE ARTIFACTS 
Projectile Points 
Type 2-a: Leaf-shaped, ovate; p. 38. 
2-b: Leaf-shaped, lanceolate; p. 39. 
3-a: Stemmed, corner-removed; p. 39(46). 
Knives 
Type 1: Triangular; p. 42. 
2: Leaf-shaped; p. 42. 
Type 3-b: Side-notched, serrated; p. 45. 
4-а: Side-blade, plano-convex; p. 47. 
5-c: Prismatic blades, side-notched; p. 50. 
5-d: Prismatic blades, blunt-edged; p. 50. 
6: Rough, percussion-flaked; p. 51. 
Gravers 
Type 1: Sickle-shaped; p. 52. 
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II—CHIPPED AND GROUND STONE ARTIFACTS 
Adz Blades: p. 61. 


III —GROUND AND POLISHED STONE ARTIFACTS 


Bevelled Knives: p. 63. 
Chisels 
Type 1: Flat-bladed; p. 64. 
2: Transverse-bladed; p. 64(47). 


IV—ROUGH STONE ARTIFACTS 
Hammerstones: p. 66. 
Maul: p. 67. 


V—BONE ARTIFACTS 
Lance Points: p. 73. 
Awls and Bodkins: p. 76. 
Needlecase(48). 
Compound Knife Handle(49). 
Sharktooth Arrowpoint or Knife(50). 


VII—MISCELLANEOUS CULTURAL MATERIALS 
Limonite Nodules: p. 79(51). 


Wintemberg believed that the culture of the Newfoundland sites was 
not so well developed as that of other Dorset sites farther north(52), but 
I think the evidence put forth here shows otherwise. The Newfoundland 
material equates most closely with the manifestation in the region of Foxe 
Basin and northern Hudson Bay, although, of course, it is from this area 
that the greatest amount of data and the lengthiest cultural inventories have 
been obtained. More extensive research in the eastern Arctic is required 
before one can hope to understand the details of the growth and develop- 
ment of Dorset and the intimations of internal differentiation within that 


culture. 
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CHAPTER NINE 


The Non-Dorset Archaeology of Newfoundland* 


For many years it was generally believed that Newfoundland had been 
occupied in prehistoric times only by a single group of people, the Beothuk 
Indians. It was they who had become involved to the death with the first 
white settlers from Europe, and the aboriginal remains found scattered in 
many sites throughout the entire island were attributed to them(1). Never- 
theless, some indications pointed to other varieties of prehistoric occupa- 
tion, and Lloyd and Howley, who were specifically interested in the Beothuk 
problem, both mentioned the possibility that some of the archaeological 
material from Newfoundland might be of Eskimo origin(2). 

Another factor in this problem was the Montagnais tribe of Labrador, 
some members of which, according to tales of the early whites, used to visit 
the island on annual hunting trips and were reputedly on a friendly basis 
with the Beothuk. My own recent experience on the coast brought me similar 
stories from the present-day inhabitants, some of whom recalled hearing 
their grandparents speak of the Labrador Indians who made winter expedi- 
tions to Newfoundland. And a fourth complication in this cultural history 
was introduced by the Micmac who were frequent visitors from Nova Scotia 
in historic times, and who actually settled in Newfoundland in some num- 
bers in the nineteenth century. Thus, if all these elements be taken into 
account, it will be appreciated that the various occupations of Newfoundland 
probably have been responsible for a complex archaeological residue. 

The first step towards scientific clarification of this mélange resulted from 
the work of Jenness and Wintemberg in 1927 and 1929(3): this estab- 
lished beyond doubt that an Eskimo people had in prehistoric times occupied 
a number of sites along the coast of the great northwestern peninsula, and 
also it suggested that this occupation was related to the Cape Dorset Eskimo 
culture. Other evidence seemed to indicate possible contact and diffusion 
between these early Eskimo and contemporaneous Indian inhabitants, pre- 
sumably the Beothuk(4), although the extent and conditions of such pre- 
sumed contact were not at all clear. Wintemberg, for instance, while investi- 
gating what he supposed to be Eskimo sites, collected material that was not 
typically Eskimo and apparently did not belong in such a context. He found 
large, coarsely-chipped, leaf-shaped blades; long, side-notched blades; 
ground slate lance points; and massive chipped and ground adzes(5). Such 
questionable associations were baffling and inexplicable at that time. 

Since it has now been definitely confirmed that it was the Cape Dorset 
Eskimo who inhabited northwestern Newfoundland and since their cultural 
inventory has been described in so far as possible, an attempt must be made 


*Notes and references will be found on page 173. 
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to clarify these other manifestations and to consider what possible bearing 
they may have had on Newfoundland Dorset. 

In beginning this section I shall set forth archaeological evidence which 
I obtained from several sites that have only been alluded to in earlier 
pages. The artifacts collected from these sites are distinctly different and 
separate from those found in the Dorset sites; they can be set apart in terms 
of types, materials, and techniques, and I believe they must be attributed 
to some other prehistoric occupation of Newfoundland. Although this por- 
tion of the field data is rather scanty, a consideration of it may help to 
bring the prehistory of the island into somewhat sharper focus and, in so 
doing, explain the strange finds which Wintemberg made. 


EVIDENCE FROM SEVERAL NON-DORSET SITES 
IN NEWFOUNDLAND 


There are seven sites which yielded a small amount of non-Dorset material 
during two field seasons. 


Site: IRELAND BIGHT 


Location—See Figure 2, p. 16. Situated in Ireland Bight on the northeast 
shore of Hare Bay, and on the same terrace as the present settlement, fifteen 
feet above sea-level. 

Description—The site occurs in the very same location as the settlement, 
on a small, semicircular flat which is sheltered by a backing of rocky blufis. 
A good salmon stream enters the bay here, and I have never seen a better, 
more protected spot for either a camp-site or a permanent settlement. In the 
past, artifacts have been found only in the gardens and the graveyard, and 
it was therefore impossible for me to excavate. Surface hunting was not 
productive. 

Cultural Remains—The only specimens I have from this site were given 
to me by Messrs. Levi Dawe and Levi Francis Reid. One is a large, leaf- 
shaped flint knife, which is slightly more than seven inches long and is quite 
heavily patinated (Plate XXVII: 1). The other is a basal fragment of a 
lanceolate blade of hematite (Plate XXVII: 2). Each of these knives has 
coarse, yet rather even, flaking on both faces, and there is a shallow retouch 
around their edges. 


Site: PORT AU CHOIX—3 

Location—See Figure 3, p. 19, and Figure 6, p. 26. This site has already 
been described in the Port au Choix sequence: see pages 24—25 above. 

Cultural Remains—Most of the specimens that I have came to me either 
as gifts or purchases. The area covered by the site is large, and the various 
finds were made not only in widely separated locations, but also on two dif- 
ferent terrace levels. Therefore, it does not seem at all impossible to me that 
more than one cultural manifestation may exist there in the general local 
area. 

The most recent spectacular discovery was made by Walter Billard who, 
in 1946, dug a large cache of quartzite objects out of his garden on the 17- 
foot terrace. In all there were 64 implements and large flakes (all made of a 
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PLATE XXVII 


KNIVES AND POINTS (non-Dorset) 
1. Ireland Bight 
2. Ireland Bight 

. Port au Choix—3 Dorset 

. Gold Cove—1 

. Brown's Cove 
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brownish-grey, translucent quartzite), and nine cores of flint or chert, all of 
which had been flaked but showed no other signs of use. Mr. Billard con- 
sented to my selecting and purchasing eight specimens from this cache, and 
I was later given a ninth by his brother, Pius Billard. The original cache was 
found in situ, in a circular heap some 18 inches in diameter, buried at the 
base of a six-inch layer of garden loam, and directly beneath it was coarse, 
water-laid sand and gravel. I substantiated this by means of a test trench 
across the back of the garden and also located several other artifacts at the 
base of the loam. The objects in the cache may be classified as follows: 
Large, leaf-shaped knives and choppers 

Represented by nine specimens (See Plate XXVIII, p. 143). The largest 
measures 94 inches long by 4 inches maximum width. All are percussion 
flaked on both faces and have a lighter retouching around the edges. This 
retouching does not seem to have been done by a pressure technique. 
Small, leaf-shaped knives 

Represented by five specimens (See Plate XXIX: 1, p. 144). Similar to 
the larger knives described above, 
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Semi-lunar knives 

Represented by three specimens (See Plate XXIX: 2, 3, p. 144). The 
largest of these measures 84 inches long and has a maximum width of 3 
inches. Manufactured as noted above. 


Scrapers 

Represented by five specimens (See Plate XXIX: 4-6, p. 144). These are 
made of flakes of various shapes which range from 2 to 5 inches in length. 
Usually one or more edges show a percussion retouch or haphazard flaking 
because of probable utilization. 


Core-scraper 

One specimen. A palm-size core which has been percussion-flaked along 
one edge. 
Fragments of knives 


Four such specimens. Both basal and tip fragments with bifacial percus- 
sion flaking are probably portions of the above-mentioned types. 


Miscellaneous flakes and blades 
Represented by 14 specimens. Various shapes from 2 to 4 inches long 
but with no purposeful retouching. 
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LARGE CHOPPERS (non-Dorset) 
1. Port au Choix—3 cache 


2. Port au Choix—3 cache 
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KNIVES AND SCRAPERS (non-Dorset) 
All specimens are part of the Port au Choix—3 cache 


Cores of flint and chert 
Nine specimens, all of which have had some flakes removed but show no 
other signs of use. 
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Other stone artifacts which I obtained from Walter Billard’s garden came 
from both the surface and the test trench. They are, with one exception, 
made of flint or chert and may be classified as follows: 

Knife blade 

One specimen (See Plate X XVII: 3, p. 142). Symmetrical blade, bifacially- 
flaked, but rather coarsely so. The base is straight and purposefully thinned, 
as if for hafting. 

Projectile points 

Three specimens (See Plate XXX: 1-3, p. 145). Numbers 2 and З are 
leaf-shaped points, one of chert and the other of translucent grey quartzite, 
and I believe that both were originally stemmed forms: each is cleanly broken 
off at the base, but the beginnings of a taper are visible. 

Number 1 is a side-notched point which I think is a Dorset specimen. It is 
clearly anomalous in the context of this site, at least as far as I know it, and 
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I have no explanation for its occurrence there. It might be evidence of one- 
time Dorset occupation of this site, or it might indicate diffusion and borrow- 
ing from one of the nearby Dorset sites on Cape Rich. At any rate, no other 
artifacts found here can positively be identified as Dorset. 


Scrapers 

Four specimens (See Plate XXXI: 2, 4, 5, 6, p. 146). Numbers 2 and 6 
are crudely chipped side scrapers, somewhat leaf-shaped in outline. Numbers 
4 and 5 are snub-nosed end scrapers that seem to have been made on hap- 
hazard flakes, one of which still shows a portion of patinated cortex. All the 
specimens are made of chert. 

The remaining stone artifacts that I have from this site area are four ground 
and polished adzes and gouges which were given to me by Ernest and Pius 
Billard. These specimens came from the 29-foot bench, and they are the only 
artifacts that I have from this level (See Figure 6, page 26: the two hached 
areas north of the dam). Some fifty feet of exploratory trenching here failed 
to produce any other evidence. 
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SCRAPERS 
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. Gold Cove—1 (non-Dorset) 
. Port au Choix—3 
. Port au Choix—3 (Dorset 
. Port au Choix—3 


I 
2 
3 
4 
5 
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Gouges 

Two specimens (See Plate XXXII: 1, 2, p. 147). The first is made of 
greenstone and is triangular in cross-section, with the back side markedly 
keeled toward the poll end. The clear and well-formed groove tapers gradually 
toward the poll and extends for somewhat more than half of the over-all 
length. The second specimen, which is badly eroded, is plano-convex in 
cross-section. The narrow groove is parallel-sided, extends for about one- 
third of the over-all length, and is so shallow as to be almost imperceptible. 


Adzes 

Two specimens (See Plate XX XIII: 2, 3, p. 148). Number 2 is extremely 
eroded and thus affords only slight indications of its former shape: it is 
roughly oval in cross-section and flattened somewhat toward the bit; the 
poll is missing. Number 3 is plano-convex in cross-section and has a shallow 
groove across its back near the broken end; it, too, is severely eroded. The 
placement of the groove suggests to me a double-bitted adz, although this 15 
pure conjecture. 
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One other find at Port au Choix—3 must be included here, although the 
present data are inconclusive. I have already mentioned the burials that 
were found some years ago on Mr. A. S. Darby’s property, in a location 
within one hundred feet of Walter Billard's garden (see pages 24-25 and 
Figure 6, page 26 above). The bone specimens, which I culled from the 
skeletal material that was left from these burials, are illustrated in Plate 
XXXIV, page 149. They consist of six needles, either whole or fragmentary, 
and one unidentified artifact. Three of the needles are complete specimens, 
ranging up to six inches in length; each has one end which is slightly flattened, 
and one of them originally had an incised eye in its head. The other speci- 
mens are broken pieces. Four of the needles have some incised decoration, 
consisting of a series of short parallel lines across the stems, and in one case 
several cross hatches on one face of the head. There is a possibility that these 
needles are Dorset, but I hesitate to ascribe them a definite cultural identity. 


Sites GOLD COVE—1 
Location—(See Figure 2, p. 16). Situated on the west shore, close to the 
head end, of White Bay; in and behind the settlement of the same name. 
Description—tThe extent of this site is unknown because I had very little 
time to work there. It lies on the east bank of a brook which flows down out 
of Caribou Valley and into White Bay. A series of three terraces extends back 
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ADZES (mostly non-Dorset) 
1. Gold Cove—2 
2. Port au Choix—3 
3. Port au Choix—3 
4. Brown’s Cove (Dorset specimen) 


from the landwash and up the sides of this valley, and artifacts were found 
on the uppermost terrace, about fifty feet above sea-level, as well as on the 
slope down from this to the 30-foot level. 

Profile—Four to six inches of turf and topsoil above coarse water-laid 
sand and gravel. The cultural remains appeared only on the surface of 
plowed gardens and in the topsoil stratum. 

Cultural Remains—Listed according to illustration numbers. 

Plate XXVII: 4, page 142: basal fragment of a lanceolate point or knife. 
This is a heavy specimen that has been crudely flaked on both faces. It is 
thickly biconvex in cross-section. 

Plate XXX: 5, page 145: stemmed lanceolate projectile point of translu- 
cent grey quartzite. Very nicely and symmetrically made with bifacial flaking. 
The slightly-pronounced tapering at one end appears to be a stem. Cross- 
section is thinly biconvex. 

Plate XXXI: 3, page 146: side scraper made on a thick, heavy flake of 
chert. One convex edge has been steeply retouched. 
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Site: GOLD COVE—2 

Location—(See Figure 2, page 16). Generally situated the same as Gold 
Cove-1, but on the west side of the brook which flows down out of Caribou 
Valley. 

Cultural Remains—The only specimen that I have from this site is a large 
ground stone adz which was presented to me by Mr. Arthur Osmond of 
Gold Cove. This implement is strongly plano-convex in cross-section and 
considerably eroded (See Plate XXXIII: 1, p. 148); it was found in a 
potato garden on the 50-foot terrace, across the stream from the upper- 
most level of Gold Cove—1. A surface hunt in this garden produced only a 
few flakes of quartzite and a single core. 
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Site: BROWN’S COVE 

Location—(See Figure 2, p. 16). Situated on the west shore of White Bay, 
about four miles north of Gold Cove. 

Description—The habitation here, both modern and prehistoric, occurs 
on a terrace about fifty feet above sea-level. Within the cove the terrace slopes 
down rather gently to the landwash, but immediately to the north and south 
of the cove there are steep, rocky bluffs. The high point which bounds the 
north end of the cove is known and still used as a lookout because it juts 
forward into the bay. On the land side, the terrace extends for no more than 
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a hundred yards to the base of steep, wooded hills which rise precipitously 
to 600 feet. The aboriginal remains have all turned up in the various gardens 
of the modern settlement which lies mostly north of the cove. 

Profile—I did not excavate at this site except to make a brief check on 
the soil profile. This consists of the usual 4 to 6 inches of turf and poor 
topsoil above coarse water-laid sand and gravel. In a few places there are 
deposits of red peat which indicate a former covering of forest on the terrace. 

Cultural Remains—In the past the majority of finds were made by 
Mr. Henry Langford in his own gardens which lie just south of the lookout 
point and within the bounds of the cove proper. Mr. Langford kindly pre- 
sented me with his four remaining specimens, as, alas, he has been doing to 
occasional visitors for years past. By surface hunting through his gardens I 
was able to obtain several others. The other gardens of the settlement were 
unproductive, although I searched with particular care through the north- 
ernmost ones which were reported to have yielded up the nephrite Dorset 
adz blade which I have illustrated in Plate XXXIII: 4, page 148. This 
specimen was purchased from Mr. Leander Osmond of Gold Cove, and 
it was he who guided me to the place where he had found it in Brown's 
Cove. As a valid Dorset type and a unique find in this area, it represents 
another anomaly. Dorset finds have been recorded from Sops Island, farther 
north in White Bay (6), and still farther up the coast at Englee (7), so 
there might well have been a Dorset occupation of Brown's Cove. Because 
we lack other evidence, however, this is uncertain, and again the possibility 
of diffusion and contact must be allowed. I was told, while at Brown's 
Cove, that “hollowed out stone pots" [sic] had been found there in the 
gardens in the old days. The important point is that the Dorset adz blade is 
completely out of context as far as the other positive archaeological evidence 
from this site is concerned. 

Additional material that I have from Brown's Cove may be mentioned 
according to the sequence of illustrations. 

Plate X XVII: 5, 6, 7, page 142: of the three specimens of knives figured, 
numbers 5 and 7 were given to me by Mr. Langford, and I found the other 
in his garden, as recorded above. All are crudely leaf-shaped, made of 
quartzite, and have been finished on both faces by a rough percussion tech- 
nique. My impression is that number 6 might originally have been somewhat 
semi-lunar in shape. 

Plate XXX: 1, page 145: this specimen, which I found on the surface 
of the Langford garden, is a large, circular spall of quartzite which has its 
edge retouched around one side. The flaking is rough, steep, and on both 
faces, so that the edge is sinuous. The implement might have been either a 
scraper or a knife. 

Plate XXXII: 3, page 147: a long, slender, gouge, made with careful 
symmetry and tapering gracefully to a pointed poll. The groove at the bit 
end faces out within about one-third of the over-all length. The specimen was 
given to me by Mr. Langford. 


Site: DEER LAKE | 
Location—(See Figure 2, р. 16). Situated at the north end of Deer Lake, in 
the Humber River drainage, and within the confines of the settlement of the 
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same name. According to а more specific report, the site was first discovered 
behind, or west of, the lowermost log cabin at the foot of Chapel Hill road. 

Description—1 tried unsuccessfully to locate this site. The general setting 
seems to be a terrace which extends around the end of Deer Lake and is 
now a considerable distance from the waterline. Below the terrace is a 
swamp, and the entire area is covered by a dense growth of alders. 

Cultural Remains—The only tangible trace that I have of this site is a 
fragment of a stemmed, black flint spear point, Plate XXX: 4, page 145. This 
was presented to me by Mr. Gerald Kennedy of Deer Lake and Corner 
Brook, whose father James Kennedy, first discovered this site years ago. The 
specimen is well formed and quite symmetrical, although the bifacial fiaking 
is coarse and the edges are ragged. 


Site: WOODY POINT, BONNE BAY 

Location—Around the lighthouse at the settlement of Woody Point, south 
shore of Bonne Bay (see Figure 9, p. 33, and U.S. Hydrographic Office 
Chart No. 1105, 21st Ed., Jan., 1943). 

Description—This site was first mentioned by Wintemberg, to whom it 
was reported that many finds had been made there in years past, including 
arrow points, spear points, adzes and gouges, and half of an oval steatite 
dish. Presumably this material was not available for Wintemberg’s inspection, 
but he suggested that the site was not Eskimo because of the reputed 
presence of stone gouges(8). 

My own experience with the site is limited. The area is now rather 
heavily built up, and the remaining open spaces have been gardened for 
many years. Probably for this reason my surface hunt was completely 
unsuccessful. However, I have two specimens that were given to me. One 
is the Dorset Eskimo saucer-shaped, soapstone lamp which I have already 
described and illustrated (see pages 71—72 and Plate XXIII). The second, 
a large, stemmed, chipped stone lance point, was reputedly found in the 
same garden as the lamp (see Plate XXX: 6, page 145). It is a handsome 
specimen, made of a reddish quartzitic stone; the bifacial flaking is rough 
and coarse, but the lines of stem and blade are remarkably well balanced 
and symmetrical. Because of the limited and apparently contradictory evi- 
dence from this locale, I can only suggest that the site may have been 
occupied at different times by both Indian and Eskimo cultures. 


THE INDIAN OCCUPATIONS OF NEWFOUNDLAND 


It is necessary now to identify with certainty, if that is possible, the 
archaeological remains which have just been briefly described. With specific 
exceptions, they cannot be attributed to Dorset Eskimo culture, for such 
artifact types and techniques are foreign to Dorset sites. Therefore, they 
must derive from other prehistoric occupations of Newfoundland, and these, 
presumably, were Indian. At the beginning of this section I mentioned the 
various Indian tribes which are known to have had some connection with 
Newfoundland, and now I should like to inquire into this matter with more 
care. 
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Of the various alternatives, I consider that the Micmac of Nova Scotia 
are least likely to have been responsible for these remains. There are 
numerous reports of Micmac Indians in Newfoundland, and by the nine- 
teenth century they were known to have penetrated as far as White Bay and 
other portions of the north coast(9). They came on regular annual hunting 
trips, and many of them remained to settle on the southwest coast. This 
influx, however, did not become a sizable movement until after the French 
had begun permanently to colonize Nova Scotia and Cape Breton Island 
in 1604. Prior to that time, although the Micmac were expert at the use of 
the birchbark canoe on inland waterways, I do not believe that they fre- 
quently voyaged across the 65 treacherous miles of sea in Cabot Strait. This 
is the absolute minimum distance, too, between the outermost headlands of 
Cape Ray, Newfoundland, and Cape North, Cape Breton Island. Speck 
describes how this trip was negotiated, with a stopover at St. Paul Island, 
which lies 15 miles off Cape North(10), but even modern mariners in their 
substantial ships treat this strait and its capricious weather with great 
respect. 

In any event, tradition has it that Micmac and Beothuk were in friendly 
contact in the early seventeenth century on the southwestern shores of 
Newfoundland, which area was at that time under the sway of the French. 
Some time after this the Micmac began to acquire guns from the French, and 
still later they became enemies of the Beothuk and held complete ascendancy 
over them. I believe, then, that although a few Micmac may have reached 
Newfoundland in the prehistoric period, these people did not migrate in 
large numbers until after they had been in friendly contact with Europeans 
and had obtained the use of sailing vessels, firearms, and presumably metal 
tools. In other words, they had passed beyond the level of a stone age 
culture by the time they became an important factor in the occupation 
sequence of Newfoundland. Therefore, it seems highly improbable that they 
could have been responsible for the archaeological remains described above. 

The case of the Montagnais of Labrador is more probable, at least in 
one respect. Their point of entry into Newfoundland was across the Strait 
of Belle Isle which, although it has many navigational hazards, is a rela- 
tively simple passage. Here on a clear day there is excellent visual contact 
encompassing many miles of coastline on either side of the Strait. At its 
narrowest, between Forteau Bay, Labrador, and Flowers Cove, Newfound- 
Jand, the Strait is only nine miles wide, and on the winter ice this is occa- 
sionally even passable on foot. Indeed, this area was undoubtedly the point 
of entry for all the major prehistoric occupations of Newfoundland, if we 
discount the importance of the Micmac during that early period. 

In historic times the Montagnais are known to have hunted in New- 
foundland. For instance, Cormack, who made a great exploratory journey 
across the island in 1822, came upon a Montagnais hunter and his wife 
deep in the interior(11). It has also been reported that the Beothuk were on 
good terms with the Labrador Indians and “That they mutually visited 
each other’s country and traded for axes and other implements” (12). One 
wonders about the exact meaning of that statement, and the question of 
metal tools arises in connection with this alleged trading; however, there has 
so far been no evidence of European contact, such as metal tools, in the 
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sites which we are considering now. On the other hand, Speck’s historical 
reconstruction of migrational shifts in the northeast indicates that the Mon- 
tagnais-Naskapi did not spread into the Labrador peninsula until post- 
contact times; their seventeenth-century drift was well known to the Jes- 
uits(13). 

As the Montagnais moved eastward along the north shore of the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence, they were in constant conflict with recent Eskimo groups who 
then inhabited the entire littoral through the Strait of Belle Isle and on north- 
ward down the Labrador. Gradually these Eskimo were driven back by the 
French and Montagnais; they were massacred at Esquimaux Point, on the 
Quebec shore, about 1650, and at Battle Harbour, north of the Strait of Belle 
Isle, about 1750(14). Presumably, then, the Montagnais, as a discrete 
group, could not have had easy access to Newfoundland across the Strait 
until that period and after they had long been in contact with European 
culture. I would suggest, therefore, that they, too, had passed beyond a 
stone age level of culture and were thus not responsible for the archaeologi- 
cal remains which are now in question. 

That leaves for our consideration only the Beothuk Indians, and they, or 
their ancestors, must have been the people who once occupied these sites 
and left these artifacts. An extensive analysis of the Beothuk problem is not 
one of the aims of this thesis, although, because of the alleged associations 
between Newfoundland Dorset and the Beothuk, we must at least note the 
broad aspects and exterior relationships of that little-known Indian culture. 

First of all, according to the data recorded by Howley, the Beothuk lived 
by what was essentially a taiga economy, as it has been defined by 
Cooper(15). They followed a summer-winter cycle of coastal and interior 
occupation; their diet was predominantly animal food; for transportation 
they depended upon the bark-covered canoe and the snowshoe; as a sum- 
mer dwelling they built a bark-covered, conical, pole tipi; they wore mocca- 
sins, leggins, and other garments made of animal skins; wood was their 
major fuel for cooking and heating; and they made general use of bark for 
dishes and other containers. Thus, ethnologically, Beothuk culture appears 
to have been related to an ancient complex, probably originating in the 
Old World, which was, and is, world-wide in its distribution throughout 
the northern boreal forests, from Newfoundland to the Scandinavian pen- 
insula(16). 

This relationship can be developed even further in terms of the archaeolog- 
ical remains, and in this manner ancestral Beothuk culture may be linked 
with known archaic manifestations in the northeast. This has been a difficult 
problem in the past and still is, for as far as I am aware no such thing as a 
pure Beothuk occupation site has ever been scientifically excavated. Actu- 
ally, there has been no incontrovertible evidence which could establish their 
presence in Newfoundland before the advent of the Europeans: the few buri- 
als which have been more or less positively identified as Beothuk have all 
contained associated contact goods, chiefly implements and bits of iron. But, 
as I have mentioned, sparse though the evidence is from the sites which I 
have listed in this section, there has been no indication of white contact. 
However, if the material described above be accepted as Beothuk, then a 
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definite relationship between that culture and the northeastern archaic cul- 
tural continuum can be shown. It may be noted that I shall henceforth con- 
tinue to use the name Beothuk in discussing these archaeological manifesta- 
tions, although it is apparent that as the time perspective develops and 
deepens, that term must become a mere fiction. 

In recent years several authorities have noted what seemed to be a basic 
cultural unity throughout the northeast at an early time level. Speck, making 
a historical reconstruction on the basis of the ethnology of the area, postu- 
lated a palaeo-Algonkian substratum, to which, he believed, the Beothuk 
had been related(17). Cooper’s subsequent assessment of northeastern cul- 
tural stratification was in general agreement: he believed the earliest level 
was the ancient taiga economy, and superimposed on this came a later 
stratum which was basically the same but also had peculiar local develop- 
ments such as the family hunting ground system(18). Strong noted similar 
manifestations in northern Labrador and suggested that there had been an 
early stone culture in the northeast which had contained nearly all the poten- 
tialities for both Eskimo and northern Indian development(19). 

The latest form of this theory has been drawn by Ritchie who, on the 
basis of long-term investigations in New York state, formulated the Lauren- 
tian Aspect of the Archaic period(20). The outstanding traits of this com- 
plex include such chipped and ground forms as the gouge, adz, celt, plummet 
stone, and bannerstone; also important are the ground slate types, such as 
the semi-lunar knife, and double-edged knives and lance points; and finally 
there was an extensive variety of chipped stone projectile points, knives, 
chopping tools, scrapers, and drills. Implements of native copper and bone 
are also found in the realm of this complex, and pottery appears to be 
associated with its upper levels. 

It would be repetitious for me to trace in detail the occurrences of this 
complex, as that has been carefully done by Spaulding, who has also pointed 
up the strong indications of inter-relationship among the Laurentian Aspect, 
that which he calls “the basic level of boreal Algonkian culture,” and Old 
World boreal levels(21). However, a brief review of the Newfoundland 
problem, with specific regard to Laurentian parallels, will serve to emphasize 
the position of Beothuk culture in the northeastern continuum. 

The archaeological remains bearing on this question include several com- 
ponents which may be combined for the purpose of such a review. They 
are as follows: 

a. The stone artifacts which I have illustrated and described in this 

section; 

b. The anomalous finds which Wintemberg noted in strange association 
with presumed sites of the Dorset culture in Newfoundland (see page 
140 above); 

c. Other Newfoundland artifacts of similar nature which have been 
described by Howley and Lloyd(22). In this case some selectivity must 
be exercised because, for instance, many of the objects illustrated by 
Howley are patently of Dorset origin, whereas others may be attribut- 
able to recent Eskimo influence(23). 
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d. As an additional component I shall count the finds made by Strong in 
northern Labrador, by me in southern Labrador, on the Strait of 
Belle Isle, and by Speck and Wintemberg at Tadoussac, P.Q., for 
these sites encompass the most logical area of derivation for the 
Newfoundland material. 

A short check list of outstanding Laurentian traits then shows the following 

occurrences in Newfoundland and adjacent mainland sites: 


Chipped and Ground Stone Artifacts 

Gouge: recorded above in Plate XXXII; also by Howley and Lloyd(24). 
Found in northern Labrador, southern Labrador, and Tadoussac(25). 

Adz (massive type): recorded above in Plate XXXIII; also by Wintem- 
berg and Howley(26). Found in northern Labrador, southern Labrador, 
and Tadoussac(27). 

Celt: recorded for Newfoundland by Howley and Lloyd(28). Also found 
in northern Labrador and southern Labrador(29). 

Plummet stone: recorded for Newfoundland by Howley and Lloyd(30). 
Also found at Tadoussac(31). 


Ground Slate Artifacts 

Double-edged knives and lance points: recorded for Newfoundland by 
Wintemberg, Howley, and Lloyd(32). Also found in southern Labrador and at 
Tadoussac(33). 


Chipped Stone Artifacts 

Large, coarsely chipped, leaf-shaped blades: recorded above in Plate 
XXVII; also by Wintemberg and Howley(34). Found in northern Labrador, 
southern Labrador, and Tadoussác(35). 

Large chopping tools: recorded above in Plates XXVIII and XXIX; also 
by Wintemberg and Howley(36). Found in northern Labrador, southern 
Labrador, and at Tadoussac(37). 

Semi-lunar knives: recorded above in Plate XXIX; also by Wintem- 
berg(38). Found at Tadoussac(39). 

Large projectile points: recorded above in Plate XXX: 4—6; also by 
Wintemberg and Howley(40). Found in northern Labrador, southern 
Labrador, and Tadoussac(41). 


Bone Artifacts 

Needles: recorded above in Plate XXXIV; also by Howley(42). Not 
found in the mainland sites noted above, but it must be remembered that 
bone material is scarce or non-existent in Labrador, probably because of 
environmental conditions which led to its rapid disintegration. 

The above analysis hardly exhausts the cultural inventory of the Lauren- 
tian Aspect, but it is enough to suggest a close relationship between that 
congeries and the early Indian occupation of Newfoundland. А number 
of Laurentian traits do not appear in Newfoundland, among them the ground 
slate semi-lunar knife, bannerstone, implements of native copper, and pottery. 
This may be due simply to a lack of sufficient evidence, or, as I think more 
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probable, it means that the impulses which diffused these traits i into 
York state and the New England area never quite reached far e 

It seems certain that future work in Newfoundland and the ad 
mainland littoral will bring forth additional evidence of the sort that T 8 
discussed here. In the meantime, however, I believe that the above inst: 
of concurrence show clearly that the island shared in the boreal cult 
complex of the Archaic period which has been found widespread in й 
northeast. Furthermore, because these traits can with considerable co 
fidence be linked with the Beothuk Indians, these people appear to have - 
been a last isolated outpost of the ancient tradition which they or theif — 
forebears at one time carried over from the mainland. 
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СНАРТЕК ТЕМ 


Other Affinities of Newfoundland Dorset Сийите* 


Heretofore, I have not said anything about the external affinities of New- 
foundland Dorset, beyond relating it to the parent complex, nor have 
I remarked upon the problem of Dorset origins. The historical development 
of general Dorset theory has been reviewed in the introduction and need 
not be repeated here, but it may be reiterated that many of the uncertainties 
which still surround this culture continue to be important issues in present- 
day archaeological literature. Therefore, it will be of interest to see if 
any light can be shed on such matters by the data presented in this study. 

To establish a framework for this final discussion, the following points 
may be set forth: 


1. There is general agreement among experts that Dorset was the earliest 
manifestation of Eskimo culture in the eastern Arctic(1), provided 
we allow that variations, such as those which differentiate west Green- 
land from Newfoundland and are as yet not well understood, are still 
expressions of a common, basic set of impulses. 

2. However, there has been a strong and continuing tendency to link 
Dorset culture with northwestern Indian manifestations, and sometimes 
even to explain and account for it in those terms, because of parallel 
traits such as soapstone vessels, a ground slate industry, and several 
types of chipped stone and bone implements(2). 


THE NEW WORLD ORIGINS OF DORSET ESKIMO CULTURE 


The most recent hypothesis concerning Dorset origins and development has 
been advanced by B. G. Hoffman who has suggested that Dorset did not derive 
from the north or northwest, but rather “that it may represent an arctic 
tundra and glacial lake culture of considerable antiquity in eastern North 
Атегіса” (3). This most interesting thought is based on a correlation of the 
geological events of the Mankato, the archaic cultural sequence of the north- 
east, and Carbon 14 dates. It is implied that eastern Dorset culture may 
have diffused from the Great Lakes area during Algonkian IV times, following 
the glacial retreat northward into the Labrador peninsula, thence along the 
coasts, and out to the islands of the Arctic Archipelago and Greenland. 

I am concerned by at least two major difficulties inherent in this idea: 
it does not appear to square with archaeological fact, as we know it today, 
and it assumes a far greater antiquity for Dorset than anyone has ever allowed. 

In the first place, present indications are that Dorset is more ancient in 
the north than it is in the southern portions of its known realm. I have already 
mentioned the developmental sequence which Collins has postulated for 
burins and 'boot creasers! in Dorset culture(4): in this series, the most 


*Notes and references will be found on page 173. 
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recent stone forms, the polished nephrite gravers, are found in Newfoundland 
Dorset sites; a preceding intermediate form is noted from the Frobisher Bay 
site on Baffin Island; and the true burins, which are the oldest form, are 
to be found in west Greenland. From there the most direct linkage seems 
to be with the Anaktuvuk Pass, Alaska, finds made by Solecki and Hackman 
(5), and beyond to the Denbigh Flint Complex which Giddings discovered 
on Norton Sound, Alaska(6). 

Another aspect of archaeological discontinuity between Dorset and the 
early northeastern Indian cultures is to be noted in the occurrence of pris- 
matic blades and polyhedral cores. These associated traits, and the flint 
chipping technique from which they derive, are widespread in the Dorset 
realm, and also seem to have their closest affinity with the early Alaskan 
cultures mentioned above. In the archaic Indian cultures of the northeast, 
on the other hand, these traits do not appear to have attained any semblance 
of importance until the New York Focus of the Hopewellian Phase. Ritchie 
figures a number of prismatic blades from this level(7), but from the earlier 
Brewerton Focus of the Laurentian Aspect he shows only a single specimen 
(8), and this is much like the few coarse blades which I have from a non- 
Dorset context in southern Labrador(9). 

From the standpoint of archaeology, Dorset culture appears to have 
derived from Alaska by means of a movement, or series of movements, 
which passed eastward across the northern fringes of the continent. One 
of the difficulties in tracing this diffusion arises mainly from our lack of 
knowledge concerning the central regions: the great lacuna between Alaska 
and King William Island has so far been filled only by remains of the Thule 
and later cultures. Mathiassen at first believed there was in this area no evi- 
dence of any culture older than Thule(10), although he later altered this 
opinion when Dorset finally gained clearcut recognition as a prior entity. 
And with regard to the archaeological traces along the central coast, Birket- 
Smith has indicated that work done there in the past has probably resulted 
in a most incomplete picture of the area(11). In this connection, it is 
interesting to note the results obtained by Knuth in northern Greenland when 
he excavated tent rings of the sort that have been accorded little or no atten- 
tion by earlier archaeologists(12). In other words, there is every probability 
that Dorset remains will be found in the central regions, whenever sufficient 
time is devoted to a purposeful search for them. 

As for the matter of Dorset relationship with earlier Eskimo cultures of 
Alaska, a considerable body of evidence has been accumulating in the past 
few years. Some time ago, Collins pointed out a number of generalized 
resemblances between Dorset culture and early Eskimo levels in Alaska(13); 
Dorset stone-working techniques were said to be like those of the Old Bering 
Sea, prehistoric Aleutian, and Cook Inlet cultures, and he also suggested 
that Dorset art was similar to style-1 from the Old Bering Sea manifestation. 
This early recognition of a link between Dorset and the northwest has since 
been clarified by the discovery of the Ipiutak culture and the Denbigh Flint 
Complex. 

Larsen and Rainey’s analysis of Ipiutak has shown that a number of 
similarities appear to have united this culture with Dorset(14). They note 
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first of all that the two cultures were based on the same economic factors 
and lived by more or less equal dependence upon the seal, walrus, and 
caribou. Each had a highly developed flint industry which was responsible 
for the great majority of their tools and implement types. As for specific 
resemblances of trait types, I have observed the following(15): inset side and 
end blades of chipped stone; bone adz heads; chipped and ground adz blades; 
and ground and polished transverse chisels. The combination of chipping 
and grinding on flint, which is typical of Dorset, may also be noted in a 
unique Ipiutak specimen—a long, leaf-shaped point which has rubbed facets 
on both faces(16). In addition to these positive correlations, there are certain 
negative parallels between the two cultures: the absence of whale hunting, the 
bow drill, traces of the dog sled, and pottery(17). 

Meldgaard, in his analysis of the Sarqaq types from west Greenland(18), 
has stressed the several chipped stone forms which link this manifestation 
with Ipiutak, and also with the Denbigh Flint Complex which will be discussed 
presently. Among these are side blades, narrow points with concave or 
straight base, lanceolate blades, thick concave side scrapers, and rhomboid 
flint blades or points(19). I have already mentioned that Meldgaard, in thus 
relating Sarqaq to the earlier Alaskan cultures, has affirmed its separateness 
from Dorset, a belief that neither Collins nor I accept(20). 

At any rate, considering Dorset culture as a whole, its measure of concur- 
rence with Ipiutak has led Larsen and Rainey to speak of it as an “eastern 
parallel to the Ipiutak culture ...”(21). They also include Dorset in their 
formulation of a generalized Ipiutak complex which they equate with the 
concept of palaeo-Eskimo(22) and distinguished from the later Arctic Whale 
Hunting complex(23). Other members which they assign to the Ipiutak com- 
plex are Near Ipiutak, a later phase of Ipiutak which has a Dorset-like 
triangular stone lamp(24), and Kachemak Вау-І in southern Alaska(25). The 
resemblances between Dorset and Kachemak Bay-I have been listed in detail 
by de Laguna(26). 

This Ipiutak complex is held by Larsen and Rainey to have derived from 
a proto-Eskimo source which had roots “deep in the epipalaeolithic cultures 
of the Old World"(27), and they believe that it reached American shores 
early in the first half of the first millennium(28). Some time after its 
arrival in the New World a proliferation of Eskimo culture is thought to have 
begun, followed by the movement of some palaeo-Eskimo groups toward the 
east and the subsequent development of these into what we recognize as 
Dorset(29). 

Despite these strong indications of relationship, I feel certain that Dorset 
cannot have derived wholly from the Ipiutak complex. One of the most im- 
portant attributes of Dorset was its technique of preparing flint cores and 
the ensuing removal from these of prismatic blades, yet such traits are 
virtually unknown in Ipiutak: as Larsen and Rainey say, “It should be noted 
that not a single fluted core, and hardly any regular, oblong, thin flakes were 
found at Ipiutak"(30). Another discrepancy, in my opinion, is the great 
differential in the art styles of the two cultures: whereas the artistic develop- 
ment of Ipiutak was superbly ornate, that of Dorset was extremely simple 
and primitive. Surely this bespeaks an earlier time level for Dorset, or at 
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least suggests that Dorset had little or no contact with Ipiutak in the latter's 
flourishing stages. 

These differences, however, do not affect a fundamental relationship 
which underlies and links together the cultures of Kachemak Bay-I, Ipiutak, 
and Dorset, for, as Birket-Smith points out, these oldest Eskimo phases “һауе 
a much more pronounced inland stamp than the later forms" (31). Neverthe- 
less, a more basic level must be sought, one from which these manifestations, 
particularly Dorset, could have come, and such a base may be more nearly 
approached by the Denbigh Flint Complex which Giddings discovered on 
the north Bering Sea coast of Alaska(32). 

At Cape Denbigh, stratified remains showed three major levels, the upper- 
most of which contained evidence of several stages of recent Eskimo culture. 
Beneath this, in an intermediate zone, there may have been more than one 
phase of culture represented, but the striking feature of this zone was the 
predominance of stone types which seemed closely related to Ipiutak and Near 
Ipiutak; in addition, however, there was some pottery, a trait not found 
at Ipiutak. Giddings also noted that the intermediate levels contained a few 
flaked blades, points, and scrapers that suggested Dorset: these included 
thin end and side blades(33), and short knife blades with one broadly 
convex edge(34). At the lowest level, and separated from the other horizons 
by a sterile layer, was found the microlithic culture which Giddings has 
named the Denbigh Flint Complex. 

In this study we are not chiefly concerned with the Old World relationships 
of the Denbigh Flint Complex, a subject which Giddings has discussed in 
some detail, but, on the other hand, I think there are definite indications 
that the Denbigh Complex may have been the source from which at least 
portions of Dorset culture derived. In the first place, this complex, as it is now 
known, is notably based on distinctive flint working techniques, including the 
manufacture of prismatic blades from polyhedral cores and the extremely 
fine diagonal flaking of implements made from such blades(35). The pres- 
ence of prismatic blades and polyhedral cores is equally characteristic of 
Dorset culture, and, moreover, both Dorset and the Denbigh Complex 
shared the trait of flaking many of their smaller implements from such blades. 
I have noted a number of instances of this practice in my description of the 
Newfoundland Dorset chipped stone artifacts(36). 

The occurrence of diagonal flaking which is so clearly distinctive in the 
Denbigh Complex is less so in Dorset, but I think in at least one instance 
something very nearly approaching it does exist. Here I refer to my chipped 
knives, type 3-b, the side-notched, serrated-edge variety. The specimen shown 
“ above on page 45, Plate VI: 1, illustrates a technique which is very close to 
the diagonal flaking on some of Giddings’ specimens(37); in fact, there 
seems to be little difference in the over-all perfection of these examples, even 
though they come from opposite sides of the continent. Surely, then, some of 
the Newfoundland specimens may be said to fall within the range of varia- 
tion of diagonal flaking, as exemplified in the Denbigh Complex. Otherwise, 
this particular technique can hardly be cited as a strong Dorset characteristic. 

Many of the very small side and end blades which Giddings illustrates(38) 
find their almost exact counterparts in the Newfoundland Dorset inventory. 
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(Note especially my Plate УП: 4—9, on page 47). The Newfoundland 
specimens, however, do not have diagonal flaking. 

A most significant element in the Denbigh Complex is the burin, which was 
found in a considerable range of sizes and types; this Giddings shows to be 
related to Old World forms(39). This implement, in its true, palaeolithic 
form, is not widespread in Dorset, but it is a definite trait in that culture, at 
least in terms of derived forms. The closest affinity seems to exist between the 
Denbigh specimens and those described by Meldgaard from west, and other 
parts of, Greenland(40). Therefore, if Collins is right in believing that the 
Sarqaq culture of west Greenland is basically related to Dorset(41), and I feel 
that he is, then it may be affirmed that this is a further indication of kinship 
between the Denbigh Complex and Dorset. 

One other type in the Denbigh Complex shows some resemblance to a 
Dorset form: this is the chipped stone triangular point which Giddings il- 
lustrates and classifies as a possible harpoon blade because of its similarity to 
Ipiutak forms(42). These blades are short, wide, and thin, and some of them 
have concave bases, and I believe that they fall within the acceptable range 
of the typical Dorset triangular point, such as I have illustrated in Plate I, 
page 37 above. I am of the opinion that the Denbigh form could have been 
the New World prototype from which the Dorset point derived. 

The function of these points in both cultures may have been the same, 
although in each case an element of doubt is involved. The Denbigh speci- 
mens are only suggested to be harpoon blades(43), and Wintemberg put 
forth the same thought with regard to the Newfoundland points which, as he 
observed, fitted into the slots of the Dorset bone harpoon heads(44). In 
this connection one must recall that the bow and arrow have never been 
positively identified as concomitants of Dorset culture. Giddings states that 
the Denbigh specimens were found in a variety of sizes(45), but those which 
he illustrates fit in the Dorset range. It appears that the Denbigh points 
have been basally thinned, and this, too, is a characteristic of Dorset speci- 
mens, whether concave or straight based. Presumably the Denbigh points 
are bifacially worked, whereas many of the Dorset specimens have mostly 
unifacial flaking. I do not mean to imply exact similarity in these triangular 
points, but I do wish to delineate whatever degree of likeness that does 
exist, for in discussing Dorset-Indian relationships later in this section I shall 
mention the suggestion, made by some authorities, that Dorset culture derived 
its distinctve triangular projectile point from a northeastern Indian source. 

In the category of secondary characteristics that I used earlier for the 
analysis of Dorset culture, there are two other instances of correspondence 
to be noted in the inventory of the Denbigh Flint Complex. First, Giddings 
remarks on the conspicuous small size of all the artifacts(46), and that, it will 
be remembered, is also the nature of Dorset artifacts. Secondly, although 
ground stone finds were a minor element in the Denbigh Complex, several 
objects of chert were both chipped and ground, and Giddings suggested that 
these implements may have been creasers or 'groovers'(47). This also is 
an interesting occurrence in view of the fact that the use of this combination 
of techniques on flint or chert has been definitely associated with Dorset cul- 
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Some of the evidence that I have cited above is weak, and some of it ap- 
pears to be relatively strong, but in its totality I feel that it has considerable 
significance. We cannot, of course, attribute Dorset entirely to the Denbigh 
Flint Complex, for there may be other manifestations, as yet undiscovered, 
in the general area of the Bering Strait bridgehead which might have been 
equally responsible for later developments in palaeo-Eskimo culture. Yet I 
think it is indisputable that a tangible relationship existed between the two. 
It remains for future research to discover all the factors involved and to 
plot out the various reacting forces, but I believe that we have begun to 
discern the outlines of this prehistoric kinship. 

It seems probable, then, that incipient Dorset culture partook of the same 
impulses that were responsible for the Denbigh Complex, and in so doing 
shared these and other elements with the somewhat later Ipiutak manifesta- 
tion. Subsequently, as it diffused eastward, Dorset assumed the character of 
a more or less substantive entity and became at last the distinctive expression 
of Eskimo culture which was recognized as the earliest in the eastern Arctic. 

When one comes to consider the chronological aspect of this problem, the 
recent development of Carbon 14 dating probably gives a more accurate 
frame of reference than was available before. However, although this new 
method has caused alteration of some earlier guess dates, it has not radically 
changed the relative time status that had formerly been assigned to the Den- 
bigh Flint Complex and Ipiutak. 

At the Cape Denbigh sites, stratigraphic evidence permitted the placement 
of these cultures in a known sequence, although there were no adequate 
grounds for determining an absolute estimate of the time differential be- 
tween them. The intermediate culture horizon, which lay above the micro- 
lithic complex proper, contained a predominance of Ipiutak stone types and 
also some that suggested Dorset culture(48), and because of this juxtaposi- 
tion the Denbigh Flint Complex was logically held to be older than either 
Ipiutak or Dorset(49). 

This evidence has been corroborated by Carbon 14 dates on two samples. 
One of these from the intermediate layers dates from about A.D. 500(50); 
the second, designated as a “Base log from palaeo-Eskimo house number 
7..." is ascribed an age of some two thousand years, which would place it 
roughly at 100 B.C.(51). This latter sample is presumably still younger 
than the Denbigh Complex itself, having come from the levels above it(52). 
At the upper end of our sequence, Ipiutak was thought by its discoverers to 
have flourished between the years 0 and A.D. 500(53), but radiocarbon 
dating of two samples from this site has since indicated a time level which 
was closer to the year A.D. 1000(54). 

A collateral subject of most particular interest is the temporal relationship 
between these early Alaskan levels and the Dorset culture. If one allows 
that Dorset developed from these basic Alaskan manifestations, or some- 
thing akin to them, it would then follow that Dorset's first movements to- 
ward the east occurred in the first millennium after Christ, probably toward 
the middle of that period. This would allow for the inclusion in Dorset of 
those Ipiutak-like features which occur in the intermediate levels of the Cape 
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This estimate is far out of line with at least one previously offered. Jenness 
once proposed that Dorset culture, in its eastward drift, had begun to enter 
Canada as early as the end of the second millennium B.C.(55). But, of 
course, before the advent of radiocarbon dating, the major difficulty in try- 
ing to establish such dates was that they had to be derived backward from 
the presumed end dates of Dorset history. Such a near-upper limit was prob- 
ably to be marked by the arrival of the Norse in Greenland in the tenth 
century, and I believe it was Rowley who first suggested that it had 
been the Dorset people whom the Norse first saw there(56). Previous to 
this contact, as most authorities believe, elements of Dorset and Thule had 
been in contiguous occupation of the central regions since about A.D. 900, 
and some form of association between the two is thought to have continued 
on down to about A.D. 1100(57). The results of this prolonged meeting 
are beyond the scope of this study, but subsequently Dorset seems to have 
dwindled away as a distinct cultural entity and to have become lost in the 
oblivion of assimilation. 

At any rate, these attempts to date Dorset culture probably become in- 
creasingly reliable as the historic period is approached, and I believe they 
are still worthy of tentative acceptance. It is at the lower end of the Dorset 
time sequence that our estimates must be re-scaled, for if the Carbon 14 
dates on the Denbigh and Ipiutak sites be accepted, then our concept of the 
length of Dorset occupation in the Canadian regions must be considerably 
shortened. It would then seem that the Dorset drift out of Alaska and into 
Canada was figuratively but a jump or two ahead of the Thule whale hunters 
who, according to de Laguna, probably began to arrive in Canada about 
A.D. 800(58). This appears to be a necessary adjustment of former ideas, 
and I see no reason for its not being just as adequate an accommodation of 
the facts as was the earlier concept of a much longer time span for Dorset's 
existence in Canada and the eastern Arctic. 

As a final note to this portion of the discussion, it might be added that 
this seems to constitute a complete negation of Hoffman's hypothesis. АП 
major indications point to a derivation of Dorset culture from the early 
Alaskan manifestations that I have mentioned above. Therefore, if this 
premise, and also that of the reliability of radiocarbon dating, be accepted, 
then Dorset cannot have developed any distinctive character as “ап arctic 
tundra and glacial lake culture...” in the Great Lakes region, nor can it 
have had any great antiquity in the northeast. 


THE PROBLEM OF DORSET-INDIAN CONTACT 
AND RELATIONSHIP 

As I have noted before, the existence of so-called ‘Eskimo-like’ artifacts 
in northeastern Indian sites has long been recognized, and the derivation of 
these traits has been a matter for considerable comment down through the 
years(59). Jenness appears to have been the first to pin-point this problem 
in terms of Dorset Eskimo—Beothuk Indian association, for his evidence from 
Newfoundland led him to believe that considerable diffusion had occurred 
there between the two groups(60). Gradually this hypothesis grew ever 
more deep-seated in the literature, until, in recent years, it seems to have 
become an unquestioned assumption(61 ). 
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More specifically, Jenness suggested that Dorset had been in contact 
“over many centuries...” with the Beothuk, and this before the arrival of 
the Thule culture in the eastern Arctic. He also believed that Dorset had 
obtained from the Indians such traits as the shape of their knives and arrow- 
heads and had contributed to the Indians bone harpoon heads, semi-lunar 
knives, and soapstone pots(62). De Laguna noted that the “borrowed Eski- 
mo traits . . .” appeared first in the Red Paint — Laurentian group of cultures, 
and she felt that the emergence of the Laurentian Aspect could be attributed 
to contact between Indian and Eskimo(63). However, she presumed that 
these Eskimo traits had been received from the Newfoundland Dorset after 
the latter had been subjected to indirect Thule influences(64). 

It seems unnecessary to review all the details that have been elaborated 
upon during the growth of this theory, for, suddenly, the advent of radio- 
carbon dating has all but swept away the entire structure of these beliefs. 
Ritchie has shown in a recent paper that “Dorset Eskimo could not have 
been the donor of the ground slate industry to the Laurentian... because 
of the much greater antiquity of Laurentian in the northeastern area"(65). 
His hypothesis is based on the Carbon 14 dates for the late Archaic period in 
New York state, and, as he points out, these indicate that “the Laurentian 
in central New York encompassed a temporal span of some 2000 years 
intervening between approximately 3000 and 1000 B.C.”(66). Then, using 
the broadest estimate of Dorset chronology, that of Martin, Quimby, and 
Collier(67), who established this culture between A.D. 100 and 1000, 
Ritchie shows that at least one thousand years passed after the end of 
Laurentian and before the arrival of Dorset in the northeast. I believe this 
figure might actually be increased to almost two thousand years, for I would 
support the conjectured arrival of Dorset at a time closer to A.D. 1000. 

However, it probably makes little difference if the postulated interval 
between these two cultures was 1000 or 2000 years; in either case Lauren- 
tian must then have been the autonomous possessor of these traits which 
had previously been thought of as Eskimo. And, by indirection, Ritchie’s 
hypothesis eliminates the possibility of the diffusion from Dorset to Lauren- 
tian of all traits that were held in common by the two manifestations. 

If this proposition be accepted, it gives rise to a secondary possibility 
which Ritchie also takes into cognizance: “But if it is now fairly certain 
that the very much older Laurentian and related cultures could not have 
obtained the ground slate and bone artifacts referred to from Eskimo neigh- 
bors, does present evidence justify the reverse of this situation? Can we as- 
sume that a delayed or tarriant Laurentian tradition in the isolated Gulf of 
St. Lawrence region served as an agent of diffusion of Laurentian traits 
among the Dorset and later Thule Eskimo?”(68). 

I believe there is one answer for both of these questions: such postulated 
diffusion from Laurentian to Dorset can be no more valid than the disproved 
diffusion from Dorset to Laurentian. There is increasing evidence which 
shows that Dorset can be related to early Alaskan cultures by a series of 
direct trait linkages, the best known of which I have already considered. 
There remain other elements, of course, which at present are less easy to 
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trace from Dorset back to the palaeo-Eskimo traditions of Alaska, but all 
probabilities seem to be weighted in favour of that source. 

In partial explanation of these unproved traits, we might consider briefly 
the example of Dorset’s distinctive triangular projectile point with concave 
base. Mathiassen(69) at first thought that this type was a specialized form 
of the central Eskimo and one conected with the Thule culture; he also stated 
that it was common among the northern Indians and might have been 
adopted by the Eskimo from them. Later, of course, this was accepted as 
an unquestioned Dorset characteristic. Perhaps the closest resemblance to 
the isoscelene Dorset form is to be noted in specimens which Ritchie figures 
as representative of the Brewerton Focus of the Laurentian Aspect(70). 
Otherwise, northeastern Indian triangular points, as Wintemberg has ob- 
served(71), are noticeably broader of base and more nearly equilateral 
than the Dorset form. 

In the case of the Laurentian points, if we may accept the validity of 
Carbon 14 dates, the triangular type must have resulted from a tradition 
that was entirely separate from the Dorset manifestation in the northeast. 
As for the Dorset form, I have already stated that I believe it could possibly 
have derived from some such New World prototype as the triangular har- 
poon blades of the Denbigh Flint Complex; there appears to be a definite 
tradition for this type in early Alaskan culture levels(72). On the other 
hand, it is important to note that Gjessing includes the same type as a char- 
acteristic of circumpolar boreal culture in both Old and New Worlds, and 
he states that “Especially typical perhaps are arrowheads with serrated 
edges and a concave base...’ (73). (It will be recalled that this complex 
has also been equated with the Laurentian Aspect(74).) This could mean 
that the Dorset form was received from some such circumpolar diffusion 
and that Dorset culture thus shared with Laurentian a certain degree of 
ancestry. It does not imply, however, that the two recipients of this trait, 
and perhaps others, had to be contemporary: our present knowledge of 
their differing chronologies eliminates such a possibility. Future archaeolog- 
ical research will no doubt clarify this and other related matters. 

It is not within my purpose, however, to trace these components to their 
ultimate origins. I am convinced that we may rule out any large-scale trans- 
ference of culture traits as a result of northeastern contact between Dorset 
and Laurentian, but there still remains the consideration of possible relation- 
ship between Dorset and the Beothuk Indians of Newfoundland. Jenness( 75) 
has testified to a considerable degree of likeness in certain aspects of the 
cultures of these two peoples, and it is the evidence for this belief that we 
must examine now. 

To begin with, if we assume that such contact and diffusion did occur, 
then it must have taken place during relatively recent times. In all likelihood, 
Dorset culture did not reach the Newfoundland area much before A.D. 1000. 
The time of arrival of the Beothuk, or their ancestors, is uncertain: all we 
do know is that these people were the bearers of a taiga economy, and their 
material culture was thus related to the Laurentian manifestation of the 
northeast. Indeed, I think we may believe that they were the “delayed or 
tarriant Laurentian tradition in the isolated Gulf of St. Lawrence region...” 
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of which Ritchie has spoken(76). Jenness believed it probable that the 
Beothuk lived on the Labrador mainland prior to A.D. 1500(77), and 
he suggested that Dorset-Beothuk contact and mutual borrowing had occurred 
there before A.D. 1400(78). I see no reason to doubt this onetime occupa- 
tion of Labrador by the Beothuk, for we at least know that remains of the 
Laurentian tradition have been found as far north as the Hopedale area 
(79). That would allow considerable geographical scope for contact between 
Dorset and such a delayed Laurentian tradition as Beothuk culture, and it 
also seems that the temporal scope available for their possible communion 
could have been a period of several hundred years. 

However, the mainland has not yet produced any good archaeological 
evidence of such contact and diffusion, and so it would seem that the effects 
of the purported contact had not passed beyond the realm of either of the 
participating cultures nor beyond the confines of a relatively small zone in 
Newfoundland. 

As for details, Jenness has stated that the following Dorset traits appear in 
Beothuk culture(80): harpoon heads with rectangular sockets; triangular 
arrow heads made of flint, quartz, and basalt; curved-edge knives of flint 
and quartz; and a style of art on Beothuk bone ornaments that resembles 
Dorset engraving. However, in a slightly later reference(81), Jenness 
averred that the majority of Beothuk specimens closely resemble those from 
Algonkian sites in eastern Canada and the United States; for example, 
birchbark vessels, triangular arrow points, long adz blades, tanged points 
of rubbed slate, discoidal hammerstones with thumb and finger pits on each 
face, and soapstone plummets I have already considered evidence which 


corroborates this latter comparison, but I feel that it is necessary to question 


the probability of the first statement. 


I wonder, for instance, how it was possible for Jenness to identify such 
artifacts as Beothuk when the types are so patently characteristic of Dorset 
Eskimo culture. It is not at all clear how this association was made, and, in 
view of the frequently confused archaeological conditions in Newfoundland, 
I do not believe that it is a valid one. My field data strongly suggest that 
there was once an occupation of ‘pure’ Dorset culture in Newfoundland, and 
the traits which Jenness mentions and illustrates(82) conform to the Dorset 
inventory which I have tried to establish by analysis in the foregoing pages. 
On the basis of rather slight evidence, I have also attempted to characterize 
portions of Beothuk material culture and show that it was related to the 
Laurentian grouping of traditions on the mainland. In so doing, I have 
indicated that there are unmistakable differences in the artifact types, sizes, 
and materials and techniques used, all of which set Beothuk remains clearly 
apart from those of the Dorset culture. I have also implied that certain of 
these Newfoundland sites seem to have been occupied by both cultures, 
because sporadic artifacts from both congeries have been found(83). 
However, I do not have any evidence of cultural stratigraphy within these 
same sites, nor has any such evidence been reported by anyone else so far as 
I am aware. Nevertheless, because we also are lacking in positive signs of 
contemporaneity between the two cultures, I think we must assume that their 
occupations occurred at sequent times. In other words, cultural stratigraphy 
may be inferred, although it has not yet been actually discovered in the field. 
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Therefore, in the light of Jenness’s published reports, I fail to see how these 
Dorset types can archaeologically be attributed to the Beothuk Indians. 

It seems to me that the concept of association between Dorset and Beothuk 
cultures has been coloured by the disordered evidence set forth in Howley 
(84). I think that we may have placed rather too much reliance on this 
book and also that we have in the past taken entirely too much for granted 
in attempted reconstructions of Newfoundland’s prehistory. Johnson has 
characterized Howley’s monumental work as an “unsatisfactory description 
of the looting of Newfoundland ... ” (85), but I would go even further and 
say that it is a tremendous source of confusion. Of course, one should not 
censure Howley too severely, for the achievements of New World archaeol- 
ogy in his day did not permit the distinction of all the cultural entities in 
which we are interested. 

Yet, if we inquire into this, to me, doubtful association of Beothuk and 
Dorset cultures, there are certain fragments of evidence to be found in 
Howley which have not been carefully analysed. It has been reported, for 
instance, that the Beothuk hunted seals on the northern Newfoundland 
coast and made use of a retrieving harpoon, and that seems to be the major 
evidence of tangency between their culture and that of the Eskimo. Con- 
cerning this subject, Howley quotes from at least two sources which are 
probably authentic, if not always primary. 

The earliest mention of seals in connection with the Beothuk appears 
in Cartwright’s narrative of his exploration of the Exploits River (which 
drains from one of the interior lake systems of Newfoundland and empties 
into the Bay of Exploits and the larger Notre Dame Bay on the island’s 
north coast). Cartwright made this journey in 1768, and as of that period 
the Beothuk were thought to be confined largely to the Exploits country. 
He says, “In summer they live altogether, as is supposed, on the sea-coast 
... [where there are]...a vast multitude of islands abounding with sea- 
fowl, ptarmigan, hares and other game, besides seals in great numbers... 
Besides hunting all these, they used to kill..."(86). 

A detailed description of the harpoon which the Beothuk used is given 
by W. E. Cormack, who is celebrated for his 1822 journey of exploration 
across the east-west breadth of Newfoundland. They had two kinds of 
spears, one for deer, and “The other was fourteen feet in length and was 
used chiefly, if not wholly, in killing seals,——the head or point being easily 
separated from the shaft... The Esquimaux adopt a similar plan the point 
of their harpoon or spear being somewhat different іп form’(87). To 
this Howley added a footnote, which follows in part: “I believe the Beothuks 
derived the idea of this harpoon from the Eskimos who are adepts in its 
use, are known to have possessed it a long time, and who, moreover, 
depend more on the seal and walrus for their livelihood than the former 
had any occasion to do"(88). 

Further information concerning the harpoon is given by Howley as he 
interprets a sketch made by the Beothuk woman, Shanawdithit, in 1829: 
"It consists of a long straight wooden handle, to which is affixed at one 
end an iron point of triangular shape set in a bone socket. This socket is 
not permanently attached to the handle but is kept in its place by a long 
string, one end of which passes through two holes bored through the bone 
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and securely tied, while the other end is brought along the handle... The 
bone socket where it meets the handle is forked and has a groove cut 
іп it, into which the end of the handle is inserted . . .”(89). 

In his end plates Howley illustrates another such specimen(90), without 
recording its provenience, and I quote from his account of it: “Тһе stone 
or iron point was set into a slot at the small end and then securely bound 
around the narrow neck by sinew or thong. The two holes were not drilled 
through, only about half way and are connected one with the other. This 
was where the string for attachment to the handle was tied. In the swallow- 
tailed base is a fine groove for the point of the handle to be inserted.” 

In other words, these bone harpoon heads which the Beothuk used seem 
to equate almost exactly with the variant B-2 which Collins thinks is the 
latest and most advanced of the Dorset harpoon head series(91). In the 
classification which he prepared on the basis of all known Dorset forms, 
this type B-2 is characterized by a bifurcated base, a closed rectangular 
shaft socket, a blade slot, and a single line hole which is parallel to the 
socket(92). As mentioned, Collins suggests that this is later than the other 
Dorset types, and he states that it, in turn, “gave rise to one of the most 
important modern harpoon types of the Central regions and Greenland, 
the form which has a bifurcated spur, a thickened body, and a line hole 
with both openings on the same side—in short, which differs from its 
Dorset prototype only in having a round instead of a rectangular enclosed 
socket"(93). Type B-2 has been collected from several Dorset sites(94). 

Howley describes a similar specimen of bone harpoon head that came 
from what was undoubtedly a Dorset Eskimo burial in the vicinity of Port 
au Choix(95), and it is of great interest to note that bone foreshafts were 
also a part of these same grave furnishings. In contrast to this, however, no 
mention is made of a foreshaft in the descriptions of Beothuk harpoons, 
nor is such a component indicated in the sketch done by Shanawdithit, 
although one might reasonably expect that the Beothuk woman would have 
been just as accurate in her portrayal of this weapon as she was in her 
other amazing sketches. This seems to suggest a highly selective adaptation 
of the harpoon complex into Beothuk culture. 

A related problem is inherent in the presence of triangular, faceted, ground 
slate projectile points in Newfoundland: Howley figures several specimens 
(96) which appear to be identical with the typical Dorset chipped triangular 
points except for their having been ground. This ground and polished type 
is widespread and characteristic in the American Arctic, and de Laguna 
lists it as a trait for Birnirk, Thule, and late Punuk Eskimo cultures(97). 
Possibly its limited occurrence in Newfoundland may be evidence of the 
arrival there of some advance Thule influence, although, otherwise, I know 
of no positive signs of Thule culture in Newfoundland. Dorset culture was 
predominantly based on the use of chipped stone tools, but at the same 
time it must have carried out of Alaska elements of a ground slate industry. 
Apparently, however, this development of ground and polished slate had 
not proceeded so far as the triangular harpoon points until a later time, as 
represented by some as yet unrecognized stage of the Dorset occupation of 
Newfoundland. 
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One other aspect of postulated contact between Dorset and Beothuk 
requires clarification: this is the alleged occurrence of stone vessels in 
Beothuk culture. We know that several types of both lamps and cooking 
pots, all made of stone, were characteristic of the Dorset culture, but this 
generalized trait is not a typical component of the taiga complex to which 
the Beothuk evidently belonged. Birchbark was the primary material for 
containers throughout the boreal zone(98), and the earliest detailed reports 
of Beothuk culture specifically list this trait. For instance, Lieut. Buchan, 
who travelled up the Exploits River during the winter of 1810-1811 in an 
attempt to make friendly contact with the Beothuk, came across some of 
their camp-sites in the vicinity of Red Indian Lake. His description of the 
cultural effects observed there includes the following statements: “Their 
household vessels were all made of birch or spruce bark..." and also 
"there were two iron boilers which must have been plundered from our 
settlers" (99). 

I am of the opinion that the Beothuk did not make any stone vessels, 
and I do not feel that their reported use of them is sufficiently well estab- 
lished for acceptance. Lloyd was told by a John Peyton that the Red Indians 
had used vessels of soapstone(100), but there is no documentation whatso- 
ever for this report. Lloyd did find rectangular steatite pots at Conche, on 
the east coast of the northern peninsula of Newfoundland, but he described 
them as part of a context which, to me, seems obviously a mixture of Dorset 
and Beothuk culture(101). This site is apparently another of those which 
may be suspected as stratified, although there is not enough evidence for 
proof of this. 

In Howley’s book we note a statement which implies that “steatite 
utensils" were more or less characteristic of the furnishings in Beothuk 
burials(102), but only one specific instance of such an occurrence is re- 
corded. In this case, a cave burial was found which consisted of the skull 
and the leg bones of an adult, some stone projectile points, ‘a stone dish’ 
(not described), and several iron implements of European manufacture( 103). 
As far as I know, that constitutes the only shred of evidence which indicates 
that the Beothuk had anything at all to do with stone vessels, and even this 
comes second-hand through Howley. 

That sums up the case of Dorset-Beothuk contact, on the basis of the 
data we now have. The only positive grounds for the diffusion of culture 
between the two peoples seems to be the use of the sealing harpoon by the 
Beothuk: if we can believe the accuracy of the reports that have come down 
to us, the bone head of this harpoon was typically Dorset in that it had a 
bifurcated base, a rectangular shaft socket, and incised line holes. This same 
type has been suggested by Collins to be the latest or most recent variant 
in the Dorset series. It is also possible that the Indians may have used this 
harpoon without benefit of a foreshaft. 

This constitutes a surprising reduction in our concept of the cultural 
exchanges that have long been thought to have occurred between these two 
groups of aborigines. If my interpretations bear any resemblance to pre- 
historic actuality, we can hardly build a substantial claim for a long and 
continued contact on the sole foundation of the harpoon, and perhaps an 
incomplete adaptation of it at that. I have already suggested that geographi- 
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cally and temporally the Beothuk and Dorset Eskimo could possibly have 
had considerable opportunity for meeting one another, but maybe even in 
those early days there existed between the two the traditional distrust and 
enmity that has so often been reported to repel Indian and Eskimo, one from 
the other. Of course, such a proposition is pure conjecture, and yet, histori- 
cally, there seems to have been no friendship between the two. Cartwright, 
in the narrative of his 1768 exploration, states that the Red Indians and 
Eskimo were ‘understood’ to be enemies, and, he continues, “Тһе Esquimaux 
in harrassing [sic] them kept to their own element, the water; where their 
superior canoes and missile weapons, provided for killing whales, made them 
terrible enemies to encounter . . ."(104). Another tradition maintains that 
“Тһе Red Indians also knew the Esquimaux, whom they despised, and called 
‘four paws’ "(105). 

However, such animosity, even though it were ancient and positive, 
might not have been the reason for the lack of cultural diffusion between 
Beothuk and Dorset. Birket-Smith has said: “Primitive peoples know their 
own interest just as well as we do. No groups have been more hostile to one 
another than the Mackenzie Eskimo and the Loucheux, nevertheless they 
had regular trading intercourse"(106). Then it must also be remembered 
that our knowledge of the processes of diffusion is undoubtedly far from 
complete. We know that it is frequently a most selective affair, and, in this 
instance, even though there may have been adequate opportunity for cultural 
exchange between Indian and Eskimo, perhaps there were no stimuli for the 
interchange of ideas and material traits beyond those involved in the harpoon 
and seal-hunting. Future archaeological research may give us additional data 
for a more complete answer to this problem, but in the meantime I believe 
there was little cause for mutual cultural indebtedness on the part of either 
the Beothuk Indians or the Dorset Eskimo. 

Then, if these two cultures did not cross-fertilize each other in north- 
eastern North America, their common possession of so many traits must 
be explained by other causes. Perhaps the Beothuk and the Dorset people 
were end-products, at least in a geographical sense, of two culture streams that 
may be traced ultimately to a common ancestry in the Old World. In this 
connection, Willey has pointed out that there are several general correlations 
among cranial data, language, and culture which strongly suggest a series of 
ancient, differential migrations from the Old to the New World(107). Two 
of these which relate most closely to our problem are: 

1. The dolicocephalic, high-headed people of northeastern North America 
who had a Woodland-type culture and presumably spoke Algonkian 
Janguages; and 

2. The dolicocephalic, high-headed people of the far north, especially 
the early arrivals, who probably had both Eskimo culture and language. 


The data I have considered appear to partake of a mutual substantiation 
with this hypothesis, at least in terms of archaeological remains; however, no 
linguistic evidence can be adduced, nor is there anything positive known con- 
cerning the skeletal characteristics of the Dorset Eskimo. 

Yet somewhere, and at some time level, we must account for a certain 
amount of cultural unanimity between these two streams. Perhaps some of 
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the compounding occurred as diverse traditions funneled through the rela- 
tively narrow confines of the Bering Strait passage to the New World, but 
there may be even more deep-seated and basic relationships which stem 
from an ancient horizon in the Old World. Evidence seems to be mounting 
in favour of circumpolar drifts from such a culture horizon as an explana- 
tion for the fundamental likenesses among the arctic and subarctic hunting 
cultures of the world. 
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(164)—For preliminary mention of 

Mill Island see Collins, 1951. 

Notes and News, Arctic Section, 

American Antiquity, vol. 

18, no. 1, 1952 
(165)—Mathiassen, 1928, p. 215 
(166)—Holtved, 1944, pt. 1, p. 241; 

pt. 2, p. 63 
(167)—Collins, 1951 
(168)—Rowley, 1940, p. 495 
(169) —Ibid., p. 493; Fig. 1: d 
(170)—Leechman, 1943-а, p. 365 
(171)—Jenness, 1925, p. 433—434 
(172)—Jdem, 1933, p. 391—393 
(173)—Collins, 1951 


(29)—1Ь@., р. 324 

(30)—Jenness, 1925, Fig. 6: d 
(31)—Wintemberg, 1940, p. 326 
(32)—Mathiassen, 1927, pt. 1, Pl. 73: 7 
(33)—Howley, 1915, p. 340; 

Р]. XXIV: 37-39 
(34)—Wintemberg, 1940, p. 325 
(35)—Àbid., p. 326; Pl. XVI, Fig. 2: 10 
(36)—de Laguna, 1946, p. 135 
(37)—Mathiassen, 1927, pt. 1, 

PL'73:-93,-4 
(38)—Howley, 1915, Pl. XXV-XXIX. 

For a suggested explanation of 

such artifacts see Speck, 1940. 
(39)—Wintemberg, 1939, p. 86 
(40)—Idem, 1940, p. 329 
(41)—Jbid., p. 322; fn. No. 466 
(42)—Wintemberg, 1939, p. 89 
(43)—IJdem, 1940, p. 313 
(44)—Idem, 1939, р. 93 
(45)—Idem, 1940, p. 320 
(46)—I feel that this trait should 

at least be listed because it was 

found in or near a Dorset 

context, yet I cannot accept it 
without strong reservations. 

It came from a small site 

(see p. 25—27 above), and it 

was virtually a surface find. 

It has no resemblance at all 

to other Dorset artifacts from 

Newfoundland, whether from 

the standpoint of form, material, 

or technique of manufacture. 

It seems more closely allied 

to other objects which I shall dis- 

cuss in the following section and 

attribute to an Indian origin. 


Chapter Eight—Conc. 


(47)—Collins, 1950, Pl. IX: 43, 
illustrates a similar specimen 
from Frobisher Bay, but he 
classifies it as a burin-like 
implement. 

(48)—This type does not occur in my 
collections, but Wintemberg 
records three specimens 
(1940, p. 326). He also notes 
that similar objects have been 
found at Kuk and on King 
William Island, but as far as 
I am concerned, the mixed 
contexts of these sites do not 
permit the establishment of 
this trait as Dorset. 


Chapter Nine 


(1)—Howley, 1915; see Pl. XI for map 
which shows the numerous sites 
known as of that time. 

(2)—Lloyd, 1875 
Howley, 1915, p. 330 

(3)—Jenness, 1929 
Wintemberg, 1939, 1940 

(4)—Jenness, 1929 

(5)—Wintemberg, 1939, p. 91, 101; 
1940, p. 309, 312, 313 

(6)—Personal correspondence from 
Junius Bird 

(7)—Wintemberg, 1939, p. 89 

(8)—Ibid., р. 89 

(9)—Howley, 1915, p. 108 

(10)—Speck, 1922, p. 119-121 

(11)—Howley, 1915, p. 148 

(12) —Ibid., p. 270 

(13)—Speck, 1931, p. 561 

(14)—Idem, 1936, p. 321 

(15)—Cooper, 1946, p. 288—289 

(16)—Cf. Gjessing, 1944, and Spauld- 
ing, 1946 

(17)—Speck, 1936 

(18)—Cooper, 1946, p. 294—295 

(19)—Strong, 1930, p. 142 

(20)—Ritchie, 1940 

(21)—Spaulding, 1946 

(22)—Howley, 1915; Lloyd, 1874, 1875 

(23)—Howley, 1915; note particularly 
the Dorset type harpoon heads, 
Pl. XXIV: 29—31; and the drilled 
bone pendants, Pl. XXV and 


XXVI. 
(24)—Howley, 1915, Pl. XVIII; Lloyd, 
1875-b, p. 236 


(49)—This trait was discovered by 
Wintemberg at Keppel Island, 
which is an authentic 
Newfoundland Dorset site 
(1940, p. 325). 

(50)—A unique find recorded from 
Newfoundland by Wintemberg 
(1940, p. 325). 

(51)—Although the significance of 
this find is not apparent to me, 
I believe it should rightfully be 
recorded because of its 
association with the New- 
foundland Dorset context. 

(52)—Wintemberg, 1940, p. 330. 


(25)—Wintemberg, 1943, p. 335; Harp, 
1951, p. 209; Strong, 1930, РІ. 
5: d 

(26)—Wintemberg, 1940, p. 313; 
Howley, 1915, Pl. XVI, ХУП 

(27)—Strong, 1930, Pl. 6: a, b; Harp, 
1951, p. 209; Wintemberg, 1943, 
p. 328 

(28)—Howley, 1915, Pl. XVI: 8, 9; 
Lloyd, 1875-b, p. 236 

(29)—Strong, 1930, Pl. 5: і, е; Harp, 
1951, Fig. 66-a: 1 

(30)—Howley, 1915, Pl. XXII: 24-28; 
Lloyd, 1875-b, p. 238 

(31)—Wintemberg, 1943, p. 336 

(32)—Idem, 1940, Pl. XL Fig. 1: 12; 
Howley, 1915, Pl. XVI: 11, 12; 
XXXVII: 1-7 

(33)—Harp, 1951, p. 208; Wintemberg, 
1943, p. 326 

(34)—Wintemberg, 1939, p. 91; How- 
ley, 1915, Pl. XX 

(35)—Strong, 1930, Pl. 4: a; Harp, 
1951, Fig. 66-a: 2, 3, and p. 208; 
Wintemberg, 1943, Pl. XXV-A 

(36)—Wintemberg, 1939, p. 91; Howley, 
1915, Pl. XV and XVI: 3 

(37)—Strong, 1930, Pl. 3: j; Harp, 
1951, p. 208; Wintemberg, 1943, 
p. 319 

(38)—Wintemberg, 1939, Pl. VI, Fig. 
1t 12 

(39) —Idem, 1943, p. 322 

(40)—Idem, 1939, Pl. VI, Fig. 
2: 43; Howley, 1915, Pl. XIX: 16 

(41)—Strong, 1930, Pl. 3; Harp, 1951, 
Fig. 66-a: 4, 5; 66-b: 13; Win- 
temberg, 1943, Pl. XXV-B 

(42)—Howley, 1915, Pl. XXIV: 37-41 
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Chapter Теп 


(1)—Jenness, 1933; Rowley, 1940; 
Collins, 1940, p. 545, 571-572 
(2)—Collins, 1940, p. 570 
(3)—Hoffman, 1952 
(4)—Collins, 1951, p. 15-17 
(5)—Solecki and Hackman, 1951 
(6)—Giddings, 1949, 1951 
(7)—Ritchie, 1944, Pl. 101: 7; 106: 8 
(8)—Jbid., Pl. 237: 72 
(9)—Harp, 1951, р. 208 
(10)—Mathiassen, 1947, pt. 2, p. 200 
(11)—Birket-Smith, 1930, p. 609-610 
(12)—Knuth, 1952, p. 25 
(13)—Collins, 1940, p. 571 
(14)—Larsen and Rainey, 1948, p. 153 
(15)—Ibid.: Inset side blades: Pl. 2: 
17-23; Bone adz heads: Pl. 9: 
1-10; Chipped and ground adz 
blades; Pl. 47: 8-12; Ground and 
polished transverse chisels: РІ. 
47: 13-15 
(16)—Jbid., Pl. 35: 20 
(17)—Ibid., p. 153 
(18)—Meldgaard, 1952 
(19) —Ibid., p. 229 
(20)—Collins, 1951, p. 19 
(21)—Larsen and Rainey, 1948, 
p. 1353 
(22)—Steensby, 1916 
(23)—Larsen and Rainey, 1948, p. 37-40 
(24)—Ibid., p. 162 
(25)—de Laguna, 1934 
(26)—Jdem, 1947, p. 13 
(27)—Larsen and Rainey, 1948, p. 182 
(28)—JIbid., p. 155 
(29)—Ibid., p. 184 
(30)—Jbid., р. 92 
(31)—Birket-Smith, 1951, p. 149 
(32)—Giddings, 1949, 1951 
(33)—Idem, 1949, Fig. 2: b, c, f 
(34) —Ibid., Fig. 2: d 
(35 )—Giddings, 1951, p. 194-95 
(36)—Ibid., p. 195 
(37)—AJbid., see especially Fig. 63: b 
(38)—Ibid., Fig. 61: а 
(39) —Ibid., p. 194—95 
(40)—Meldgaard, 1952, p. 225-28 
(41)—Collins, 1951 
(42)—Giddings, 1951, Fig. 64, and 
p. 195; Larsen and Rainey, 1948, 
Fig. 20: 6 
(43)—Giddings, 1951, p. 195 
(44)—Wintemberg, 1940, p. 324 
(45 )—Giddings, 1951, p. 195 
(46)—Jbid., р. 194 
(47)—Ibid., р. 195 and Fig. 59-b: 4 
(48)—Jbid., p. 193 
(49) —Ibid., p. 197 
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(50)—Johnson, 1951, Sample no. 506, 
p. 15 

(51)—Jbid., Sample no. 563, p. 16 

(52)—Giddings, 1949, p. 86 

(53)—Larsen and Rainey, 1948, р. 155 

(54)—Johnson, 1951, Sample no. 260, 
266, p. 8, 9 

(55)—Jenness, 1940, p. 9 

(56)—Rowley, 1940, p. 497 

(57)—lIbid., p. 498 

(58)—4de Laguna, 1947, p. 9 

(59)—Abbott, 1881; Beauchamp, 1897; 
Parker, 1922 

(60)—Jenness, 1928, 1929 

(61)—Jdem, 1933 

(62)—Jbid., p. 395 

(63 )—Cf. de Laguna, 1946, 1947 

(64)—de Laguna, 1947, p. 17 

(65)—Ritchie, 1951, p. 49 

(66)—1Jbid., p. 48: quoting Arnold 
and Libby, 1950, p. 7 

(67)—Martin, Quimby, and Collier, 
1947, p. 503 

(68)—Ritchie, 1951, p. 49 

(69)—Mathiassen, 1927, pt. 2, p. 51 

(70) —Ritchie, 1944, Р]. 111: 2, 10, 
11-13, 20, 21 i 

(71)—Wintemberg, 1939, p. 95 

(72)—Jenness, 1940, p. 8 

(73)—Gjessing, 1944, р. 38 

(74)—Spaulding, 1946 

(75)—Jenness, 1928, 1929 

(76)—Ritchie, 1951, p. 49 

(77)—Jenness, 1929, p. 38 

(78)—Idem, 1928, p. 179 

(79)—Strong, 1930 

(80) —Јеппеѕѕ, 1928, p. 179 

(81)—Jdem, 1929, p. 37 

(82) —Ibid., p. 38 

(83)—Note especially the following 
sites which have produced mixed 
materials: Port au Choix-3; 
Brown's Cove; Woody Point, 
Bonne Bay; and from 
Wintemberg, 1939, Portland 
Creek; Englee; and Cow Head. 

(84)—Howley, 1915 

(85)—Johnson, 1937, p. 164 

(86)—Howley, 1915, p. 33 

(87) —Ibid., p. 212-13 

(88 )—Jbid., fn. p. 213 

(89)—Jbid., p. 247 and Sketch VIII 

(90)—Ibid., Pl. XXIV: 32 and descrip- 
tion on p. 339. Also see Pl. 
XXII: 39 for a similar harpoon 
head, which, however, is not 
described. 

(91)—Collins, 1950, p. 20-21 


Chapter Ten—Conc. 


(92)—Jbid., р. 20 

(93)—Ibid., p. 21 

(94)—Jenness, 1928, Fig. I: i, j, k 
Rowley, 1940, Fig. 3: b 
Holtved, 1944, Pl. 1: 7 

(95)—Howley, 1915, p. 328-30 (and 
Pl. XXIV?) 

(96)—Jbid., Pl. XXI: 33, 34, 44; locali- 
ties not given. 

(97)—de Laguna, 1947, p. 273—74 


(98)—Cooper, 1946, p. 288-89 
(99)—Howley, 1915, p. 86 
(100)—Lloyd, 1875-a, p. 229 
(101)—Jdem, 1875-b, p. 234-37 
(102) —Howley, 1915, p. 336 
(103)—Jbid., p. 332 
(104) —Ibid., p. 35 
(105)—Jbid., p. 270 
(106)—Birket-Smith, 1930, p. 611 
(107)—Willey, 1950 
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